











HE Hunt Pivoted Bucket Conveyor is 
being used in a number of gas plants, 


and is rendering indispensable service. It has 
been found to be the most efficient and eco- 


nomical method of handling coal, coke, or 
ashes in and around the plant. From coal 
bunkers to retort houses—from retorts to coke 
screening buildings—in fact, from ANY- 
WHERE to ANY PLACE ina gas plant. Up 
the side of a building, or in a narfow space 
under coal bunkers. Vertical—inclined—level. 
Smooth—continuous—noiseless. Handles bulk 
material without loss or breakage. Can be 
built any size—any length—any capacity. 
Three types are manufactured: “Standard” 
with independent buckets, being separately 
filled; “Continuous” with edges of bucket in 
contact; “Lip type” with edges of bucket over- 
lapping—with material being spouted into 


conveyor in constant stream without spill or 
scatter. 








Hunt Pivoted Bucket Conveyor, 
showing Vertical Run 


Let us get to work on your coal and coke han- COAL AND COKE-HANDLING 


dling problems. We will promise satisfaction. 





EQUIPMENT 


How about letting 
Hunt Skip Hoists 
help you unload 
your coal and coke? 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Hunt Pivoted Bucket Conveyor, Phillips, Lang & Co., Inc. Ernest F. Learned 


showing Pawl Driver 





538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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1 Standard “Western” water gas 
j sets provide a reliable source of 
gas. Excellent capacity and econ- 
omy results are being secured 
from the sets shown above. 





Standard Water Gas Sets Purifiers 





Get Bulletin J-210-C 


. BUILT BY 


Ke)\/estern Gas 
Construction Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Compare the size of the stack 
tee with the diameter of the su- 
perheater, the size of the charging 
door with the adjacent floor 
stands. 


Holders Complete Gas Plants 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 














GLOVER-WEST 


A Contract Has Just Been 
Entered Into Covering the 
Construction 
of a 
2,400,000 cu. ft. per day Installation 
for the 
Malden and Melrose Gas Light Co. 
Malden, Mass. 


COKE EXTRACTOR 


WEA t GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


RS of America, Ince. 
WA 150 Nassau St. New York 
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New Bedford to Have Oil Gas Plant 


Installation Said to Be First East of Rockies 


New Bedford, Mass.—Already favored with the 
reputation of being one of the most progressive com- 
panies of its kind in this part of the country, the New 
Bedford Gas and Edison Light Company, when it 
has installed its new machinery, for the manufacture 
of gas from crude oil, will have a gas making plant 
that is practically unique. For, in addition to its be- 
ing the first company this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to adopt the manufacture of oil gas for com- 
mercial purposes, it will possess the unusual feature 
of having two complete but separate systems, each 
capable of producing a gas supply sufficient for the 
needs of the public which the company serves. The 
part of the plant in which the water gas, the present 
product of the local company, is generated, is to re- 
main intact, and the oil gas system will be entirely 
separate therefrom. Since the manufacture of water 
gas requires a considerable amount of coal, and since 
the oil gas process needs hardly anything but the 
crude oil, it is obvious that the fuel emergencies that 
may arise in the future will show little or no effect 
on the manufacture of gas here, because of the alter- 
ation that the two systems will permit. 


The manufacture of gas from oil is by no means a 
new process in industry. It has been for some time 
used by many important gas-generating companies 
of the Pacific Coast with satisfactory results. These 
companies have preferred it to the water gas or coal 
gas processes chiefly because both these systems re- 
quired a liberal use of coal, and the coal supply of 
the country happened to be a considerable distance 
away. The vast supplies of oil in the West have 
made it more economical for the cities of the Pacific 
Coast to use the gas manufactured from material so 
near at hand. The companies located in the East, 
however, have found coal much easier and cheaper 
to obtain than oil, and for that reason oil gas, up to 
the present time has never gained a foothold in this 
part of the country. The difficulties of the coal sit- 
uation, which have been sorely felt recently, furnish 
but one instance of the conditions that must be faced 
every once in a while by gas-generating companies 
depending to such a great extent on coal as does the 
local company at the present time. To have a sys- 
tem depending on oil alone would be a great boon 
in a coal crisis, and the improved facilities of ship- 
ping oil to this part of the country have made prac- 
ticable the plans for an oil gas generating system 
here. 


Tearing Out Old System 


Though all the details coincident to the installa- 
tion of the oil gas system have not as yet been ar- 
ranged by the New Bedford Gas and Edison Light 
Company, yet work has already been started to pre- 
pare one of the older buildings of its plant for the 
reception of the generators and their auxiliary equip- 
ment. The building that is to be used for the new 


system was formerly equipped for the manufacture of 
coal gas, and has been idle since the time that the 
company started to produce water gas in new build- 
ings erected during the war. The retorts of the old 
coal gas system are now being removed, and the en- 
tire interior will be torn out, leaving the walls and 
roof of the building practically intact, however. The 
building is 80 feet long by 54 feet wide and is 52 feet 
high, being of ample size to receive the equipment of 
the new gas system. 

The equipment to be installed will be similar to 
that used in the gas generating plant at San Francis- 
co. It will consist of a pair of huge generators, a 
wash box and a scrubber. The generators and cylin- 
ders extending from the ground level nearly up to 
the roof of the building, though the so-called primary 
generator is slightly less tall than the secondary. 
Each of these generators contain checker brickwork 
that is heated by the combustion of oil at its base, 
and is provided higher up with valves through which 
oil and steam may be forced in at different points. 


Only One Operator Needed 


The oil burners at the base of each generator have 
to be ignited only once. Thereafter the production of 
gas will continue indefinitely, with the services of 
only one man required to operate the controlling 
levers. Combustion of the oil is forced by the en- 
trance of compressed air into the fire box, and the 
heating process is continued until the checker brick- 
work has been heated to a temperature between 1,600 
and 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit. Then the air is turned 
off, causing the oil flames to be extinguished, and, 
at the same time, the stack, through which the prod- 
ucts of combustion have been carried off during the 
burning of the oil, is closed. The oil and steam valves 
are then opened, filling the generators with a mix- 
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ture of these two substances. The heat of the checker 
brick-work breaks up the steam, and the oil, and new 
chemical combinations are formed which are closely 
similar to those obtained in the manufacture of coal 
gas. 


The gas generated in the primary generator passes 
into the secondary generator, which, on account of 
its additional height, offers a greater surface of brick- 
work for the newly-formed gas to pass over. More 
oil and steam is sent into the secondary generator 
direct, and the final product of the two generators 
passes off from the secondary generator into the 
wash box. 


Tar By-Products 


Cold water is applied to the gas in the wash box. 
This water absorbs the lampblack, which is one of 
the by-products of the gas generation, and the gas 
itself passes freely into the scrubber. Here the gas 
is given its final cleansing by passing through a 
shower of cold water. There is considerable tar in 
the gas as it originally comes from the generator, but 
this tar stays in the form of small globules suspended 
in the gas, until the scrubbing process breaks the 
globules up into drops of tar. 


The scrubbing process completes the manufacture 
of the oil gas, which passes from the scrubber into 
the gas companies. The by-products of the system, 
tar and lampblack, are of commercial value. The tar 
may be distilled and made into road material, a use 
to which the tar resulting from the manufacture of 
water gas is put at the present time. The lampblack 
is suitable for fuel, and the San Francisco plant has 
established a perfect cycle, in which the lampblack re- 
ceived from the wash-box is used for heating the 
boilers furnishing the steam for the generators. 


Ten Minute Periods 


The generators will not make gas successfully 
after the brick-work has had ten minutes in which to 
cool down. After this brief period, therefore, the 
oil and steam valves are closed, the stock is opened, 
and air is forced into the fire box. The oil burners 
ignite immediately, since the heat in the generators, 
while not sufficient to permit the making of gas, is 
great enough to set fire to the oil. The heating 
process continues for ten minutes, and thus it will 
be seen that the operation of the generators is in 
periods of ten minutes each, heating the brick-work 
alternating with making the gas. 


William H. Snow, general superintendent of the 
local gas company, has visited many of the oil gas 
plants in the West, being particularly impressed with 
the one at San Francisco. The most noticeable fea- 
ture of this plant was the absolute cleanliness of the 
generating room. Only one operator was needed for 
each pair of generators, and he remained seated in 
front of a set of indicators and control levers. The 
generators themselves were kept as clean as the walls 
of a drawing-room, and there was an utter absence 
of anything that could not. be kept continuously neat 
and polished, 


Real Value of Window Displays 


Considerable time and thought should be given by 
gas salesmen in planning out new and attractive win- 
dow displays, and they should feel that it is time well 
spent. 

The real value of a good window display is meas- 
ured by these two standard business units: First: 
New customers made. Second: Increase sales to old 
customers. Now, if anything more can be asked 
from a bit of space confined within the limits of a 
plane of plate glass, two walls and a background, 
name it, 








A Window That Surely Will Attract Attention 


The great merchants in the cities have in recent 
years discovered the real value of a good window dis- 
play, and the development that has come is based on 
this principle: Folks usually buy what they see. An 
important factor in a window display is, first of all, 
have the window glass clean—by the use of certain 
compounds of water, soap and elbow grease your 
windows can always be kept clean. 

With all the new and yet inexpensive window trim- 
ming materials now on the market, no gas company 
should have displays of a discrediting nature. 





Powdered Coal for Generation of Steam 

In co-operation with the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, tests are to be conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines at the River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. on the largest boilers so far constructed. 
These tests will supplement the knowledge gained in 
previous tests on differently designed boilers when 
heated by powdered coal. 
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Indianapolis Gas Case May Go Back to 


Commission 
- Indications Point to U. S. Court Sending Case to Regulatory Body 


While the wild waves of fanaticism are surging 
around the Public Service Commission of Indiana, as the 
1923 General Assembly gets into its stride, developments 
in the big Citizens Gas case in Federal Court recently 
would indicate that there is a possibility of the Federal 
Court turning the whole rate question back to the com- 
mission, from which it was taken when the company 
appealed from the commission’s decision to deny a rate 
of $1.25 a thousand cubic feet. 

For months the Public Service Commission of Indiana 
has been the target of various politicians and others, 
who, often meaning well, have not studied conditions 
surrounding the general utility field enough to realize 
the havoc that would be created were the commission 
to be abolished or seriously handicapped in its function- 
ing by the present legislature. Bill after bill has been 
in prospect, or has been introduced, to take power from 
the commission and return it to municipalities. For ex- 
ample, a very recent bill proposed, and said to be spon- 
sored by the so-called “home-rule” forces of the state, 
would take from the Public Service Commission juris- 
diction over public utilities, the property or operations 
of which are wholly within a city or within one county 
and would confer the jurisdiction on city councils or 
boards of trustees of towns. 

In the face of such a general state situation with re- 
gard to the whole utility problem the big Citizens Gas 
Company case, which has been the target for tremendous 
publicity since the tentative report of the special master 
ir. chancery, William P. Kappes, was published in the 
JourNAL recently. This report has been made final and 
submitted to the United States District Court for the 
District of Indiana. The final report finds that a rate 
of 90 cents a thousand cubic feet for gas in Indianapolis 
(the price fixed long ago by the Public Service Com- 
mission as an emergency living rate for the company 
and since declared to: be adequate by the commission) 
is confiscatory of the property of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany and that the lowest rate to give the company a 
fair return (7 per cent) on its property would be $1.33. 

The announcement of this set of figures was abso- 
lutely astonishing to those constant opposers of utility 
rate increases. 

In Mr. Kappes’ report (Mr. Kappes has just been 
named clerk of the Federal Court in Indianapolis) he 
says that no rate should be established by the final Fed- 
eral Court decree in the case, on the ground that rate- 
making is a legislative, and not a judicial, function. 

“This,” said the press, following the announcement 
of the report in Indiana, “evidently means that the gas 
rate question will soon be back before the Public Service 
Commission, defendant in the suit in Federal Court.” 

The master indicated in his report that it will be for 
the Federal Court to which he made his report, to de- 
cide what condition shall attach to an injunction, if 
one is issued, and this apparently means that the Fed- 
eral Court may order a temporary rate, with such con- 


ditions as the court may attach, to stand until the Public 
Service Commission acts. 





The master’s report said the court might have directed 
him to report on the lowest non-confiscatory rate, but 
as the master interprets the order referring the matter 
tc him, there was no such direction. However, the 
master does say in his report that a rate of $1.33 would 
be required to give the company a 7 per cent return 
on its property. 

The master’s final report values the company’s prop- 
erty for rate-making at $17,874,469.63, which is $1,864,- 
953.63 more than the value he found in his tentative 
report recently published in the JoURNAL. 

In the tentative report, it will be remembered, he 
found 90 cents confiscatory and found $1.25 the non- 
confiscatory rate. 

The increase in the former valuation is due chiefly 
to the fact that in his report he allows $1,624,951.78 
for intangibles, i. e., going concern value, pre-construc- 
tion expense and cost of obtaining money. In his ten- 
tative report he did not allow anything for these in- 
tangibles. 

Also in the final report certain corrections are made 
of the tentative report, which resulted in adding about 
$240,000 to the rate base. In his tentative report he 
had depreciated land and working capital, which are not 
generally considered depreciable. In his final report he 
does not depreciate these items. In his tentative report 
he allowed $150,000 for annual depreciation reserve, 
which was 1% per cent of $10,000,000, one of the values 
set up by the Public Service Commission. In his re- 
port he allowed 1% per cent on $14,502,765.85, the “fair 
value” of depreciable property and hence the deprecia- 
tion reserve now allowed is $217,541.79. 

At the hearing on the tentative report, H. H. Horn- 
brook, attorney for the gas company, urged that the 
master should allow something for going concern value 
and other intangibles, which the master had not done. 
The attorney pointed out that courts allow for intan- 
gibles in making valuations for rates. The attorney 
also urged that the depreciation reserve allowance should 
be increased over the $150,000 allowed in the tentative 
report. The master supported the views of Mr. Horn- 
brook completely in his report. 


Federal Court Granted Relief 


The Public Service Commission last year denied a 
petition of the company to increase the gas rate from 90 
cents to $1.25. The company went into Federal Court 
and obtained a temporary injunction against the com- 
mission, alleging that a 90-cent rate would confiscate 
its property in violation of the Federal Constitution. 
The court ordered a temporary rate of $1.20 and di- 
rected that the difference between 90 cents and $1.20 
be impounded for possible return to rate-payers. The 
court then appointed Mr. Kappes as master in chancery 
to investigate and report. 

The chief differences between the final report and the 
tentative report made last month are as above set out, 
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In the final report the master takes the ground, as 
he indicated at the hearing on his tentative report that 
he would take, that he was not directed to find the 
lowest non-confiscatory rate, and he further recom- 
mends that no rate should be established by the final 
decree of the court because courts are not rate-making 
bodies. 


The Question of Jurisdiction 


Early in his final report the master took up the ques- 
tion of his jurisdiction under the court’s order of ref- 
erence. He said the primary issue made by the bill of 
complaint of the company is whether 90 cents as a rate 
is confiscatory. He said counsel for both the company 
and the commission requested him, in case he should 
find 90 cents to be confiscatory, to go farther and find 
“what is the lowest non-confiscatory rate,” or, in other 
words, what the plaintiff should be permitted to charge 
and with which the defendants should in the final de- 
cree be enjoined from interfering. 

The report then continues‘ 

“It is true, as argued by counsel, that the bill alleges 
and the answer denies that $1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet 
for gas is the lowest non-confiscatory rate, and that the 
answer denies that $1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet for gas 
is the lowest non-confiscatory rate, and that the bill 
prays the establishment of that rate by final decree. It 
does not, however, follow that the issues must be meas- 
vred only by the allegations and denials of the bill and 
answer. It seems obvious that the issues must be com- 
mensurate with the final relief grantable by the court. 
Whatever may be the allegations and denials, they can 
not enlarge the power of the court. The issues can not 
be held to be broader than the relief that the court has 
the power to grant by its final decree. 

“It is well settled, as stated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Newton vs. Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, 258 U. S. 165, that “rate-making 
is no function of the courts and should not be attempted 
either directly or indirectly.” A rate is made pursuant 
to authority given to the commission by statute and the 
rate when made has the force and effect of a statute. 
The court has power to set aside a statute as void on 
the ground that it violates the Constitution, but the 
court can not enact a statute in its place. Similarly, 
although the court may set aside a rate because it is 
confiscatory of plaintiff's property, the court can not 
fix or establish another rate. 

“If the court sets aside a confiscatory rate, it is obvi- 
ous that until the rate-making body shall act and estab- 
lish a new rate the plaintiff would be free from any 
regulation as to rates and might even, if so inclined, 
impose upon the public unreasonably high rates. Hav- 
ing this hiatus in view, the courts of equity have applied 
the familiar principle that the plaintiff who seeks equity 
must do equity, and accordingly the courts have exer- 
cised their undoubted discretion to annex to their in- 
junctions such conditions as shall protect consumers. 

“What condition shall be annexed to an injunction is 
a matter wholly within the discretion of the court, and 
is not one that may be selected by the plaintiff. The 
condition need not invariably be the fixing of a maxi- 
mum rate. The court might impose any other conditio: 
that in its opinion would secure justice to the consumer. 
It might even require the giving of security of some 
sort to each consumer. It is not for the parties nor for 





the master to anticipate the discretion of the court or 
to assume that the court will annex one condition rather 
than another to the relief granted. 

“Undoubtedly the court might at its pleasure have 
directed the master to find and report the lowest non- 
confiscatory rate, but it is not at all clear from the lan- 
guage of the order of reference that the court has so 
directed. As the master interprets the order of ref- 
erence there is no such direction. 

“It is to be noted that the Public Service Commission 
has not withdrawn the request made by its counsel 
to have the rate fixed by the court, and although it 
admits the present rate of 90 cents to be confiscatory, 
it has to this time refrained from fixing any rate that 
in its judgment is a fair return.” 

The master excluded from the rate base valuation 
the Milburn By-Products Coal Company, the capital 
stock of which is held by the Citizens Gas Company. 
He found that the Milburn Company had been earning 
a return of 434 per cent and hence is not profitable 
to the gas company. He held that the Milburn property 
was not “used and useful” in the public service. He 
included in the rate base valuation the Pintsch gas prop- 
erty operated by the Citizens Gas Company, and he 
found that its operation was profitable and hence ad- 
vantageous to consumers of the Citizens Gas Company 
product. One-half the valuation of the Pintsch gas 
property was included in the rate base, since the Citi- 
zens Company has but one-half interest in it. 


Found No Waste 


The master’s final report offsets former criticism by 
the Public Service Commission when he found that 
the evidence failed to disclose any expenditures of 
the company have been wasteful or extravagant. The 
Public Service Commission had complained that it was 
an extravagance to spend about $75,000 for remodeling 
leased rooms used as the general offices of the com- 
pany. The master points out that the trustees of the 
company, voting the stock, receive no compensation, 
while the directors receive nominal salaries of $50 a 
month. 

“As they are shown to be successful business men, 
of unquestioned integrity,” the master said, “it is obvi- 
out that they have substantially donated their valuable 
services to carry out the public purpose of the enter- 
prise.” 

As in his tentative report the master uses as the test 
period to study financial operations the year ending Au- 
gust 30, 1922, during which the 90-cent rate obtained. 

The commission urged that the master give consid- 
eration to a projected year, and asserted that the test 
year he employed was one of the worst years in the 
history of the company because of the bad coke mar- 
ket and general industrial conditions. The master, in 
his report, says projected years, based on operations 
for a month or two, are likely to lead to distortions and 
errors, for operations vary greatly from month to 
month. The master declared there was no evidence 
that there was anything abnormal in the business of 
the company in the test year. 

Taking the expenses for the test year, and deducting 
the credits for coke earnings and other miscellaneous 
earnings, he finds that gas for the test year cost 86.31 
cents a thousand cubic feet. The difference between 
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the cost of gas and the income from gas sales, adjusted, 
he finds to be $97,907.84, the amount applicable to a 
fair, or 7 per cent, return. But a 7 per cent return on 
$16,249,517.85 value of physical property, he calculates, 
be would $1,137,466.25. To make up the difference 
between this sum and the $97,907.84, or $1,039,558.41, 
would require an increase of the gas rate, he pointed 
out, of 39.14 cents. This, added to 86.31 cents, he 
declared, would make a rate of $1.29. He then takes 
up intangibles and finds that the courts have recognized 
that intangibles have value for rate-making. Stone 
& Webster, appraisers of the property of the company, 
asked for $4,476,245 for intangibles, but the master 
allowed $1,624,951.78, or 10 per cent, of the total physi- 
cal value. With the intangibles added the rate base 
becomes $17,874,469.63 and to give a 7 per cent return 
on this the master finds the rate for gas would have 
to be $1.33. After making these calculations, he says: 

“From this it follows that in order to produce a fair 
return upon all of the piaintiff’s property used and use- 
ful in the public service, the lowest rate would be 
$1.33.” 

Then he finds that 90 cents “is and was confiscatory,” 
and he says that in this finding the master is “confirmed 
by an admission formally made by counsel for the de- 
fendant at the argument on the tentative report. The 
admission was made that any rate lower than $1.10 
per thousand cubic feet for gas was confiscatory.” 


Value for Rate Making 

In finding the value of the property for rate-making, 
the master used, with some adjustments, the appraisal 
of Stone & Webster, experts for the company. The 
property was appraised on the basis of reconstruction 
new costs as of July 1, 1922. The master depreciated 
construction and equipment on an 85 per cent condition 
basis to arrive at present value. He found that the 
courts hold a utility is entitled to a return on value at 
the time of the inquiry, and he disapproved of the posi- 
tion of the commission that original cost should be con- 
sidered. He says the appraisal of Stone & Webster 
was “made with such accuracy and attention to detail 
that it compels belief in its correctness.” 

In the $16,249,517.85 physical valuation found by the 
master there is about 12 per cent for “structural over- 
head” amounting to about $1,500,000. In a brief filed 
by the commission it was asserted that the books of 
the company show that only about $500,000 had been 
charged to capital account for overhead items. The 
brief also submitted that little or nothing should be 
allowed for “going concern” value in view of the his- 
tory of the company, which was organized as a public 
spirited enterprise. 

The final decision in the Citizens Gas case will be 
watched with interest by students of gas problems 
throughout the country, since the history of the big 
Indianapolis utility is one of the experimental high 
marks in the annals of the gas industry in the country. 





Indiana Governor Sees Need of P. S. Commissions 
Would Fight Abolition of Board, He Says 


“T recognize the importance of the work that you 
men are doing,” said Governor Warren T. McCray, 
of Indiana, before the Indiana Public Utility Asso- 
ciation meeting in Indianapolis. “I recognize that 
in these days of our complex civilization the public 
must be served, and served in a way that will be sat- 
isfactory to them, with all of the things that are 
essential to human happiness and to human life. So, 
in these days, it is imperative that we have water 
companies, and telephone companies, and light com- 
panies, and trolley companies, and all these things 
that go to make up happiness on the part of our 
people. I am furthermore convinced that you men 
must have fair returns on your investment. It is 
simply a big business proposition. 

“T would also take cognizance of the fact that you 
must have a return that will enable you to give the 
kind of service that the people expect and have a 
right to demand. Therefore, I believe that when we 
are properly organized, we will have a public service 
commission who are clothed with the responsibility 
of passing on all these rate matters. I think it would 
be a. step backward, a tremendous step backward, 





if anything would happen to that statute authoriz- 
ing and providing for a board of public service com- 
mission—that it be removed. 

“There has been a good deal of talk that such a 
thing might happen, but I believe the danger is over. 
I don’t think the sensible, thinking people of Indiana 
would consent to that mark of retrogression to take 
place. So far as I am concerned I want you men to 
feel that at all times I am willing and anxious to do 
everything I possibly can to see that justice is done, 
representing as I do you men who have large invest- 
ments in utilities, on the one hand, and the general 
public on the other. I can assure you that | will be 
very anxious to see that justice is rendered between 
these two classes of citizens. 

“I doubt not but what the utilities in this land 
have more money invested in their businesses than 
any other single business, perhaps than any other 
number of businesses, and therefore you are entitled 
to the fairest consideration. I want to assure you 


that so far as my judgment will permit me and so 
far as there is no limit to my good intentions in this 
line, I want to see you given a perfectly square deal.” 
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How “Juniors” Help Gas Industry in Britain 


A System That Is Proving Valuable 


By C. H. S. TUPHOLME 


A phase of British gas manufacture, which will 
interest Americans is the enthusiasm with which 
what are called the “juniors” support the industry. 
These are young men who have entered either the 
manufacturing or marketing side and are training 
and gaining experience to fit them for the higher paid 
posts in the technical side of the gas works or on the 
selling side in the showrooms and offices. 

There is a large number of junior associations 
formed throughout the country with the idea of 
furthering interest in gas science and commerce. 
These associations of the junior members meet reg- 
ularly, hear and discuss papers and visit gas appli- 
ance concerns. Every meeting I have been privileged 
to attend has been marked by enthusiasm, and | 
have no doubt but that these associations are doing 
good work in maintaining the well-known scientific 
efficiency and commercial capability which distin- 
guishes the British gasmen holding important posi- 
tions. 

At the same time these junior associations have 
come in for some criticism, but criticism which has 
the merit of being constructive. A good instance of 
this criticism and outlining of policy was contained 
in the Presidential address of George Dixon, B. Eng., 
A. M. Inst. C. E., to the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association, one typical of the best of 
such bodies. He said: 

“It is, | think, generally admitted that the stand- 
ard of scientific and technical knowledge required in 
the profession of today makes it imperative that the 
class of man attracted to its ranks must be improved. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the education scheme 
under consideration between the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and the Board of Education will be has- 
tened forward, and eagerly supported, by all con- 
cerned. I am of the opinion that juniors entering 
the profession should serve their practical workshop 
period first, to be followed by an approved course of 
technical training; otherwise there is a tendency to 
skip the practical side altogether or to enter it too 
far advanced (say, with only time for a few months 
in each department). 

“I always look back upon the first few months of 
my own practical apprenticeship—boiling tea cans, 
wheeling handcarts, running messages (often to 
stores for things that never existed), etc—as being 
most valuable, giving, as it did, the correct ‘atmos- 
phere’ for admittance to friendly relationship with 
fellow-workmen. 

“A junior may ‘look at’ retort-house work, purifi- 
cation, storage, distribution system, and so on, with 
the regularity of clockwork, day in and day out, with- 
out having his attention attracted particularly to 
anything, and consequently not learning anything 
except how comfortable the work is when everything 





is going on correctly. He should leave well alone, 
and concentrate upon ‘things that go wrong and their 
remedies.’ 


Studying the Plant 


“If everything is straightforward let the junior go 
and note some particular piece of plant—study it in 
the being, from text books, from plans, draw sketches 
of it, watch its daily life and become really acquaint- 
ed with all its details. Having mastered this, let him 
study each brick and retort as built into the setting, 
let him daily watch the setting at work, noting any 
weaknesses, and finally let him see the same bed 
pulled down after its life is done, and note the shapes} 
sizes, and conditions of all the bricks and retorts he 
Saw put in when new. 

“There is endless valuable information to be gained 
in this way upon what is probably the most interest- 
ing and most pressing of all gasworks carbonizing 
problems of today. To bring this work to a satis- 
factory conclusion, let him make copious notes upon 
all he has observed, and publish them for the benefit 
of other juniors who are perhaps battling with prob- 
lems which would be solved by the publication of 
such results. I believe we juniors very often belittle 
our own findings, thinking that they are not of in- 
terest because previous authors have written upon 
the same subject. We are apt to forget that there is 
very little new under the sun, and that many will 
read our notes who have forgotten or missed the 
earlier publication upon the same subject. 

“The same remarks apply equally to the distribu- 
tion side of the profession. In direct proportion 
to the scientific advance of gas-manufacturing 
processes, we have the increase in the number of uses 
to which the consumer requires gas to be put; and 
the problems in high and low-pressure main laying, 
boosting, governing, furnace work, engine uses, and 
the like, are all examples upon which the junior 
should apply himself at every opportunity. 


Problems of Industry Are Many 


“The problem met with both on and off the works, 
are, of course, legion. It is not within the scope of 
these notes to deal with more—satisfaction will be 
amply secured if I have whetted the curiosity and 
determination of the junior to make him see that he 
has set work laid down for himself, from which he 
can improve his own experience and be of service to 
his superior. I would commend to the notice of all 
members the value of working and setting-out 
thermal efficiency or other tests of boilers, retort 
settings, or other plant. 
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“Such tests, besides being of absorbing interest 
to the technical men carrying them out, are of the 
highest value to juniors or employers, if set-out 
properly and the correct deductions made from the 
resulting figures. From casual conversations with 
juniors there appears to be a great number who do 
not even know the definition of such simple terms 
as ‘thermal balance’, etc., and consequently they are 
unable to follow the most excellently set-out findings 
of such bodies as the Fuel Research Board in their 
tests made during recent years. 

“There are many juniors who do not appreciate 
the value of the Junior Gas Association; and I appeal 
to all to support it in every way possible for their 
own good. Quite apart from the social side and the 
technical value of the visits and papers, there is an- 
other benefit very often not realized. Those behind 
the scenes on the administrative side of the associa- 
tion will testify to the careful watch that is kept 
upon members for promising juniors for future office 
bearers, and often for recommendation for promotion 
in their profession quite apart from the association. 
Many appointments to good positions are gained di- 
rectly or indirectly through the recommendation of 
the senior members of your Junior Association, such 
recommendation being generally based upon the per- 
sonal impression made as a member. It is exceed- 
ingly important, therefore, that every junior should 
not only join the Association, but should take part 
in the visits and discussions, in order that he may 
obtain this benefit for himself. 

“My criticisms would not be complete without some 
reference to this complex and difficult question, and 
some appreciation of the work of the National As- 
sociation of Technical Gas Officials in this connec- 
tion. That there is a need for some organization of 
the kind to look after the interests of members | do 
not think can be doubted; and as one who has seen 
something of the inner workings and the amount of 
correspondence asking for advice or assistance and 
giving cases of real hardship, I can testify to the 
genuine effort made by the officials in the face of 
overwhelming financial and other difficulties. 

“Personally, however, I have always held the view 
that no fixed scale of remuneration is possible for 
juniors—even as a guide—because the technical qual- 
ifications and abilities of men with the same ‘title’ in 
different works are so widely different. I am firmly 
convinced that the education scheme will ultimately 
provide the solution of this problem; but it will take 
time, and the present outlook is not encouraging. Bet- 
ter class men must be attracted before larger sal- 
aries can be commanded, and, on the other hand, 
better class men will not be attracted until larger 
salaries are offered—a veritable impasse. 

“From small beginnings the junior gas associations 
have now a recognized position in the ranks of the 
industry, and to keep them efficient it is well to 
review occasionally their position in the light of con- 
tinually altering-conditions. Many criticisms have 


been offered with regard to the suitability of the ex- 
isting title of the association — chiefly centering 
around the word ‘Junior.’ From a glance around the 
members present at the majority of our visits and 
meetings, this word ‘junior’ appears a misnomer. I 
think, however, the questions should be considered 





from an entirely different standpoint. 


Is the apparent 
misnomer not really due to the fact that the ‘young 
juniors’ in whose interests the association was formed 
do not attend, either because they are not sufficient- 
ly interested in their own welfare or because they 
are not in a position to pay the necessary expenses 
to meetings? 


More Should Participate in Programs 


“The administrative work, and the participation in 
the speeches or discussions after visits or papers, is 
left in the hands of far too few; and careful thought 
should be given as to the adoption of a new policy to 
encourage younger members to come forward and 
take their share of the work. Progress in this di- 
rection has, I believe, been made in some districts by 
making their meetings purely informal, and the topics 
for discussion more practical and less theoretical. 

“Short notes should be substituted for long papers; 
and these might resolve themselves simply into the 
description of problems or difficulties met with in 
daily practice, and their remedies. How much val- 
uable information would be gained if members would 
describe their failures in detail, and let others profit 
by them. Visits to works, too, would be of very 
much more lasting value if steps were taken to dem- 
onstrate carefully all failures, paying little more than 
passing attention to the other parts of the plant. 

“I believe that the association should act as a sort 
of information bureau for the district, where mem- 
bers could submit difficulties or questions. Such 
problems could be answered by a small committee 
sitting periodically, or, in the event of no solution 
being forthcoming, could be submitted to plant mak- 
ers or other bodies concerned, who would doubtless 
be only too glad to give their assistance through a 
recognized body such as ours. I would also welcome 
the day when employers requiring assistants would 
apply to the association for the recommendation of 
suitable members or for information regarding ap- 
plicants. In this way the sphere of usefulness would 
be widened ; and the inducement to all juniors to join 
the association would be greatly strengthened.” 

Again, hear Mr. C. S. Shapley, Gas Engineer at 
Leeds, to the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association. Says 
he: 


Ambition is Necessary 


“As juniors you should first of all be ambitious, 
and never sit down to the fact that you have no 
chance to progress. It is up to you to make your 
chance, and make it by a strong resolve to fit your- 
self for the higher positions by hard work, attention 
to duties, punctuality, tact, civility, and politeness. 
Remember that you cannot play first fiddle until you 
can play second fiddle so well that your talent has 
been recognized. Attention to duties is bound to be 
recognized in the long run, and it is surprising some- 
times how a chance visit of an engineer may often 
change the whole career of a junior. Attention to 
duties and failure to notice when the clock has pased 
knocking-off time, are golden channels to success. A 
well-known writer says: ‘A sense of duty is one of 
the most precious qualities of a manly character.’ 
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Show your chief you are real triers, and in the end 
reward comes, and probably leisure as a reward for 
many past hours of hard graft. 


“Tact, according to the dictionary, is adroitness in 
managing the feelings of persons dealt with, which I 
interpret to mean a careful choice of words combined 
with restraint of action. This is quite as essential as 
attention to duties, and is absolutely necessary if you 
are to move to higher positions. Tact is the control 
of our less fortunate brothers—the employees. Just 
remember they are all human beings with souls and 
minds, and quite a few have a fair share of brains. Treat 
them as human beings, not as machines; with a kindly 
word, a smile and with great tolerance, bearing in mind 
that ‘life without sentiment is like a picture without 
light.’ Endeavor to put yourselfs in their place. Lead, 
not drive them; lead by persuasion, force of character, 
and good percepts. 


“Punctuality is an important factor. Remember 
the old saying, “Time and tide wait for no man.’ 
Therefore let me remind you of the necessity of this 
virtue, as one cause of annoyance to the Head is at 
once removed by your being punctual—and when 
you are late, don’t try to look punctual! Civility 
costs nothing. Therefore, why not adopt it, as it 
carries you through many a troublesome time, and 
the results are cumulative? Listen to no tales nor 
slander, or, as Tennyson says: ‘Speak no slander nor 
listen to it.’ Always remember that who bears a 
tale will carry one. Find out what is wrong with 
yourself, which will mean, if you analyze it, a getting 
down to detail which is in itself attention to detail— 
a very golden rule, and a most necessary adjunct to 
successful management and a closer contact with 
your works and employees. 


Every Man Important 


“How many of you have considered what an impor- 
tant man even the syphon pumper is? And he is often 
an old man. How many of you have followed him 
round one day? It’s only a small thing, but some- 
times—nay, very often—saves endless trouble. How 
many works-have a syphon pumping book which the 
works manager sees weekly, and in which a record is 
kept of the dips before and after pumping? Con- 
sider its importance. In my own experience, when 
I was on a works before I came to Leeds, I used to 
visit the syphon pumper every day. A record of the 
dips was kept, and seen, and initialled. It was not 
initialled because I wanted him to see my initials, but 
because I wanted him to know that his work was of 
consequence, and that an interest was taken in it. That 
book, eventually, showed the fact that the syphon was 
making a good deal too much water, and an examination 
disclosed that the old man, in his zealous dipping, had 
gradually dipped a hole in the bottom. 


“No detail is too small not to warrant your atten- 
tion; and the mere fact of you examining and initialling 
such a small thing as the syphon-pumping book indi- 
cates 1.» the humble syphon pumper that even his seem- 
ingly uninteresting task is of importance, and you nave 
shown him in reality, although in a very small measure, 
he is a necessary unit in the machinery. You should 





be able to put every employee under the same category, 
as nothing is more calculated to induce bad workman- 
ship than for the worker to consider his work is irk- 
some and unnecessary. 


“On the other side, I would remind the seniors that 
they have a duty to the juniors, and all I have said with 
regard to the juniors’ treatment of those under them 
applies equally to the Chief. He must possess all those 
attributes which I have previously mentioned—that is, 
if he is going to have a contented staff. He must gain 
their confidence, show that he is interested in them, and 
not keep their noses too tightly to the grindstone. Re- 
member the old adage: ‘All work and no play,’ etc. 


“There must be discipline at work, yet it is neces- 
sary to remember that young men look upon affairs with 
a young man’s ideas. We who have got to responsible 
positions have been young ourselves. It is sometimes 
advisable that one should not ‘see’ it if a ball of paper 
happens to be kicking about a floor just as one enters 
unexpectedly. There is a degree to which this kind of 
thing must be tolerated; it is up to the man in charge 
to know when it has gone far enough. If the man in 
charge has the confidence of his workers, they are not 
likely to go too far. 


“Under my agreement I am entitled to take two 
pupils; but I have not availed myself of that privilege, 
preferring to give a helping hand to those juniors who 
are under my jurisdiction, who show a real interest in 
their work and a keen desire to improve their knowl- 
edge. Every head of a department ought to make an 
effort to encourage juniors to attend these important 
meetings of their professional association, by adopting 
what had been adopted in Halifax, Bradford, and 
Leeds—I refer to the paying of reasonable expenses to 
the juniors, thereby encouraging them to attain greater 
knowledge, and to make themselves of more use to 
their own undertaking and to the industry in general. 


Advanced Course Provided 


“T am delighted to see that a real move has been 
made by the institution of Gas Engineers for the further 
education and examination of those engaged in the tech- 
nical work in the gas industry. I welcome this very 
much indeed, as it is one step towards getting really 
first-class men into the profession. There is a very great 
stumbling block to this. I refer to the miserable sal- 
aries that in many cases are offered in the advertise- 
ments which appear in the Technical Press. Poor sal- 
aries are not conducive to obtaining the services of first- 
class men; and I enjoin all juniors in applying for po- 
sitions where salaries are not stated, not to under- 
estimate their own worth. Many a well-paid job has 
been ruined by under-cutting. Bear in mind that the 
value you place upon yourself is the value that the 
prospective employer places on you. 


“According to D. Cleave Cross, another prominent 
gas engineer, there are two small matters which con- 
cern all the Junior Gas Associations of England. We 
have been encouraged by the sympathetic help given to 
us by the senior engineers of the gas industry. We feel 
our progress is keenly watched, and it has been kindly 
acknowledged that we are live and active bodies, but 
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there is a further step of recognition I should like to 
see, and a closer affiliation between the Junior and 
Senior Gas Association. 

“At present each District Senior Association is affili- 
ated to the Institution of Gas Engineers, and each dis- 
trict, I believe, is invited to send a representative to the 
council of the Institution. I would respectfully suggest 
to the District Senior Associations that this same prin- 
ciple be extended, and a closer relationship exist be- 
tween the two associations in each district, by sending 
an invitation to the Juniors to nominate a representative 
of their council. I feel sure this would be much ap- 
preciated, and be beneficial to both. 

“My second point concerns the individual members. 
Our association has often expressed its great apprecia- 
tion of the way gas companies have thrown open their 
works for our inspection, and always given us a most 
hearty welcome. With all due deference I make an 
earnest appeal to directors and general managers of 
gas companies. A young assistant or superintendent 
very keen to get on and keep in touch with all the latest 
improvements and modern practices will become a 
member of the Junior Gas Association, the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and also possibly the District Senior 
Association, as well as providing himself with the latest 
technical journals, and attending the visits of the as- 
sociations ; he finds all this a severe tax on his pocket. 
The Junior Associations of England have a very pow- 
erful influence on_the technical education of their mem- 
bers. It would be a help to the associations and a 








blessing to the individual members, if the companies 
would assist the junior members of their staff in some 
material way to meet these expenses, and thus exhibit 
practical help and encouragement to their juniors to 
become as efficient as possible. 


“In conclusion, as a young man, I would just like to 
offer a word of advice to other young men of our pro- 
fession, who are just starting. Having had nine years’ 
experience at evening classes, I am a strong believer in 
the great benefits that can be gained by working hard 
at these classes for at least the first five or six years of 
training. During your studies and technical reading 
you will often come across important tables and for- 
mulz that may be of value to you some day. Start at 
once collecting this data, either in a loose leaf book, 
or in a filing system similar to that explained by Mr. J. 
Terrace, chief engineer of. the South Suburban Gas 
Company, to our Association in April, 1921. 


“There is a nice sense of philosophy in the old saying 
concerning ‘the last straw that breaks the camel’s back.’ 
But probably much harm has been done by this wise 
saying being taken too literally. Fearing the awful fate 
of the camel, men go about all their lives refusing to 
take any heavier loads on their shoulders, seeing in each 
new task the deadly weight that will cause their break- 
down. To them each straw seems the very last one, 
and every straw a heavy one. Shoulder your load. You 
were not given a spine for nothing. More backs are 
broken by the dread of a load than the weight of it.” 








This highly suggestive address by the President of 
the Philadelphia Company, who is a director of the 
Chamber.of Commerce of Pittsburgh, was made at 
the monthly meeting of the Chamber. The clever 
manner in which Mr. Thompson discusses public util- 
ity matters before this large body of business men 
should be an inspiration to utility executives to ap- 
pear at such meetings to criticize, if necessary, and 
suggest action on utility projects in their city. Mr. 
Thompson spoke, in part, as follows: 

“Returning here a few years ago I heard the re- 
mark quite often made, and frequently with some em- 
phasis, that Cleveland was going ahead of Pitts- 
burgh; in fact, the latest census report showed that 
Cleveland had moved up to fifth place in the enumer- 
ation of cities of our land, while Pittsburgh had 
slipped back from eighth to ninth place. That even 
Detroit was ahead of Pittsburgh. I took those state- 
ments at one hundred per cent value and repeated 
them. A year and half ago we decided to establish, 
in the Philadelphia Company, a Bureau of Industrial 
Development, for the purpose of assisting. industries 
seeking locations to find sites in Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh which would be best suited for their needs. 
Men were put in charge of this bureau who had 
training and ability in this direction, and. would un- 





Tells Commerce Chamber of Utility Service 


Pres. Thompson of Philadelphia Co., Discusses Important Phase of Community Development 










doubtedly be of real assistance to industries desiring 
to expand or seeking new locations, keeping in mind 
that much of their work would, perforce, be of a con- 
fidential nature. 


The Industrial Development Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Co. 


“This bureau so far has even surpassed our great- 
est expectations, and truly has been of service to 
Pittsburgh. The Philadelphia Company in making 
this contribution, has done so with the sole thought 
in mind that whatever is good for Pittsburgh is good 
for that company and its affiliated corporations. 


“This Industrial Development Bureau has made 
some startling discoveries about Pittsburgh—some 
things which are worth while and encouraging, and 
others which are somewhat discouraging. However, 
a review of its activities indicates that we are living 
in an excellent, growing community, and that while 
there does seem to be some tendency to constantly 
point out our failures of different projects and de- 
preciate our city and this industrial center, neverthe- 
less when we take a calm, analytical view of our 
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community we are delighted with the discovery that 
we are gaining ground in every way, industrially, edu- 
cationally, religiously, as I say, in every way. Improve- 
ments, while undoubtedly, and seemingly unneces- 
sarily slow, are gradually being made and bringing 
about a hopeful situation for the future. 


Community Betterment in the Man 


“However, as we analyze our Community Better- 
ment, we must recognize that our progress is not 
near sq fast as it should be, keeping in mind that vast 
wealth of material and men of brains which this city 
possesses, and which, if properly used, would make 
for a Pittsburgh well worth while and bring about 
attention of others and most important of all, to our 
own satisfaction. I am going to illustrate this idea 
of Community Betterment in the man by outlining 
how I came to realize some of my mistakes. That 
was especially the mistake of voting where facts 
were not given. I had the manager of the Jndustrsal 
Development Bureau of the Philadelphia Company 
take some of his force, go to Cleveland, and make 
a study of the development there. This was done for 
the purpose of ascertaining just how and why Cleve- 
land was forging ahead at such a rapid rate and mak- 
ing a comparison with Pittsburgh. 

“From this investigation I learned many things of 
importance. Among them, that the statements made 
about Cleveland were not all true, and that while the 
City of Cleveland, as a city, had moved ahead of us 
because of the widening of the city limits and taking 
in boroughs and townships, when a comparison was 
made of the real situation, that is, comparing the 
Cleveland Metropolitan district against the Metro- 
politan district of Pittsburgh, a surprise awaits us. 

Public Utilities 

“Many things crowd in upon my mind at this 
moment.as to what could and should be done by the 
Chamber of Commerce in advancing Pittsburgh to 
a point of great prominence. The public utilities to 
illustrate. The importance of these public utilities 
does not seem to be sufficiently understood. Re- 
cently, I got a letter asking for information in re- 
gard to the subject of light and power. Certainly 
we did not consider such a letter impertinent, al- 
though it did request knowledge as to whether we 
were making plans to take care of the expansion ex- 
pected in Pittsburgh’s industry. I was glad to out- 
line to Mr. Stevenson a policy of our companies to 
furnish service, and what we expected to do in the 
next five years. 


Every One Uses Public Utility Service 


“One need only stop for a minute to consider what 
an important part the public utilities play in every 
community. A stranger coming into a city immedi- 
ately has to accept services of these utilities in one 
form or another. Whether he rides on the trolley 
car, stops at a hotel or restaurant for his meals, 
takes a room at a hotel or goes to a private house, he 
must use the services of some, if not all, of these 
public utilities. 


Co-operation with Public Utilities. 


“In an expansion of industries or the establish- 
ment of new industries in a community, companies 


make their plans, erect their buildings, put in the 
equipment, apparently without looking into the pub- 
lic utility siuation. The plant is fully equipped and 
completed in a modern style, the last word in mod- 
ernefficiency. Strange to say, all this is done, fre- 
quently and all too often without taking into con- 
sideration the needs of employees as to housing and 
living conditions, their transportation to and from 
their work, light and power requirements, gas for 
cooking and heating water, etc. Houses are built, 
industrial plants constructed, and then wired for 
light and power, the owner or manager then expecting 
that when that part of the work is done it will simply 
be necessary for them to ask for wire or pipe con- 
nections and immediately receive their requirements 
from the public utility companies of light and power 
and gas. It is expected that, without any advance 
notice, ample provisions will be made for the trans- 
portation of their employees to and from their work. 
A great, good Community Betterment spirit needs 
to prevail to have-all these facilities at hand and in 
such form as to enable the public utility companies 
to render the best possible service. 


Philadelphia Company Employees 

“The public utility companies which I represent 
are endeavoring to bring about a betterment in the 
individual employee and in the service rendered by 
him to the public whom we serve. We want all of 
our employees to co-operate with this Chamber and 
with Pittsburgh in developing the very best service. 
I can speak for a certain number of our employees 
here tonight in saying that they will join very heart- 
ily in this idea of Community Betterment as well as in 
Individual Betterment.” 





The First Gas Advertisement 
Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
“GAS LIGHTS” 
Without Oil, Tallow, Wick or Smoke 
It is not necessary to invite attention to 
the gas lights by which my saloon of paint- 
ing is now illuminated ; those who have seen 
the ring beset with gems of light are suffi- 
ciently disposed to spread their reputation; 
the purpose of this notice is merely to say 
that the Museum will be illuminated every 
evening until the public curiosity will be 
satisfied. 
REMBRANDT PEALE. 
* * * 


The above advertisement appeared in the newspa- 
pers of Baltimore on June 13, 1816. Rembrandt 
Peale, famous painter, also was owner of a Museum 
of Art and Curiosities which he lighted by gas from 
one of the first private gas plants built in this coun- 
try. At this time he was interested in a public light- 
ing service for the City of Baltimore, and in the same 
year became one of the incorporators of the first pub- 
lic gas company. 

This was the beginning of the American gas in- 
dustry, which now serves a population of 47,000,000, 
representsan investment of some $4,000,000,000, and 
last year ‘sold 326,000,000,000 cubic feet of pas for 
heating and lighting. —Ohio Committee on Public Utility 
Information. 
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A. G. King Succeeds Phillips with A. G. A. 


A change in the personnel of the Headquarters’ 
Staff of the American Gas Association took place 
February 1. Alfred I. Phillips, service engineer, re- 
signed to become associated with Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. At the same time A. 
Gordon King, former gas engineer of the Engineering 
Bureau of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion, joined the Headquarters’ Staff of the A. G. A. 
to assume the duties formerly carried on by Mr. 
Phillips. 

Mr. King was born in England and received his 
education there. He trained for the gas industry at 
the Gravesend Technical Institute and the Regent 
Street (London) Polytechnic Institute. He holds 
the full technological certificate, First Class Honors 
Grade, of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in Gas Manufacture and Allied Subjects, and the 
Regent Street Polytechnic honors grade certificate 
and prize in gas manufacture. 









































A. Gordon King 


Mr. King became Connected with the gas indus- 
try in this country in 1907, and acquired further ex- 
perience not only in the manufacture but the distri- 
bution and. utilization end of the industry. During 
the World War he served in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and shortly after its conclusion became con- 
nected with the Public Service Commission of New 
York (2nd District) as gas engineer. 

As service engineer of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, he will handle all questions relating to rates, 
standards and gas manufacture which come within 
the province of the Association’s work. 

In his association with Arthur D. Little, Inc., Mr. 
Phillips carries with him the best wishes of his 
friends in the industry and particularly those with 
whom he worked at Association Headquarters. 

With Mr. Phillips’ affiliation with the Arthur D. 
Little organization, that organization will enter the 
field of gas engineering as consulting engineers, spe- 





cializing in the development and improvement of 
processes, in assisting gas companies to improve 
efficiencies and obtain economies in operation and 
in handling investigations as to rates or service for 
commissions, companies or municipalities where a 
fair and unbiased report and opinion are desired. 

As a member of the Headquarters’ Staff of the A. 
G. A., Mr. Phillips maintained the contact with state 
public service commissions which he had previously 
established at the Bureau of Standards. In this ca- 
pacity he was called upon to testify for associatons 
or public bodies before commissions on a number of 
occasions, including the New York Commission in 
the case which resulted in the abandoning of the old 
22 candle power standard, and he was appointed by 
the Maryland Public Service Commission as a mem- 
ber of the committee to “Investigate and Recommend 
the Most Economic and Satisfactory Calorific Stand- 
ard for Gas in Baltimore.” 





Water Gas Investigations 

Work has commenced at the Central District ex- 
periment station of the Bureau of Mines, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, on a study of the performance of various types 
of.condensers used for cooling and detarring car- 
buretted water gas. Arrangements were made for 
testing two condensers, one of the water tube type 
and the other of the gas tube type in the Champaign, 
Illinois, gas plant, and two test runs were made. 
It is desired to learn the rate of heat transfer and 
amount of cooling water required at various tempera- 
ture differences between gas and water. After testing 
surface condensers, it is proposed to test those of 
the contact type in other plants. 





Mechanism of Boiler Scale Formation 

At the Pittsbuurgh Pa., experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines, a study is being made of the mech- 
anism of scale formation in steam boilers, including 
the effect of temperature, pressure, character of sur- 
faces, and concentration of the water. At the pres- 
ent time a continuous test is being conducted on a 
commercial boiler in actual operation, in which a part 
of the suspended matter is being continuously re- 
moved by an external filter through which the boiler 
water is circulated. A completed record and account 
of the scale forming constituents is being kept and 
the influence of added constituents is being noted. 


Gas Range Used for Thirty Years Found by 
Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 

The oldest gas range in Spokane has been found— 
one that has been in continuous use for thirty years. 

At a recent contest in which the Spokane Gas and 
Fuel Company offered a new range in exchange for 
the oldest range in continuous use in Spokane, many 
ranges that had been in service for more than twen- 
ty-five years were uncovered. The winner of the 
contest was Mrs. Hattie Tessmer, who has used the 
same range for thirty years at the same location. 

The old range is occupying a prominent place on 
the sales floor of the new business department, and 
the salesmen-are kept busy pointing out the advan- 
tage of the more modern equipment, and, incidentally, 
are securing orders. 
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Correspondence 


American Gas Journal, 
53 Park Place, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


In your editorial about coal conservation of the 
Jan. 20th issue, page 52, you make the statement that 
hundreds of large hotels, clubs, hospitals and other 
public buildings that are purchasing electricity could 
easily generate all their electrical energy with prac- 
tically no increase in coal consumption. The under- 
standing is that this is made possible by the use of 
the exhaust steam for heating the buildings. 

While this is undoubtedly true in many cases, 
actual tests on existing plants and review of esti- 
mates given in engineers’ recommendations show 
that operating conditions sometimes are such that the 
statement will not apply. 

While without doubt, most engineers in general, 
and all good engineers in particular, study the uses 
of steam in hourly details, still it is surprising to find 
many estimates submitted by engineers where the 
supply and demand for power and steam are figured 
on a 24 hour average. This, of course, is apt to lead 
to wrong conclusions, as the maximum demand for 
current doesn’t often occur at the same time as that 
for heating, and, unless the surplus exhaust steam 
can be used in other ways or stored in hot water 
contained in suitably covered tanks, there is an added 
cost for the electric current generated. 

For instance, in public buildings, say a city hall, 
the demand for heat during the night up to opening 
hours is generally greater than the exhaust steam 
from the current generated will supply, and again 
there is less demand for heat just before closing 
time than the electric demand will supply. Again, 
even in a case where these hourly demands are bal- 
anced for a winter load this balance is all upset in 
other seasons. 

In the interests of coal conservation, a combination 
of gas engine and steam engine driven electric units 
gives greatest economy. The steam boiler part of the 
plant is the most elastic, and where the spare engine 
capacity is provided as gas engine units, designed in 
the proper sizes relative to the demands in the dif- 
ferent parts of the day, it is possible to make a sav- 
ing in installation and stand by costs and also be 
able to adjust the steam engine load to the demand 
for heating. This idea can be carried still further 
by using excess exhaust steam for storing the hot 
water needed in the building by a well covered stor- 
age tank of the proper size and possibly taking some 
of the hot water peaks with a gas fired water heater. 
There are such combination plants operating which 
show very good economy, and such economy always 
leads to the conservation of coal. 


Yours truly, 


W. W, CUMMINGS, 
Eng. of Utilization, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


Shows Housewife How to Save Gas. 

Richmond, Va.—Mayor Ainslie has announced the 
issuance of a bulletin published by the department of 
public utilities in which the correct and economical 
use of gas and gas appliances is explained. The 
booklet, entitled “Hints for the Housewife,” not only 
contains information which may result in the saving 
of thousands of dollars in gas waste, but also con- 
tains many pointers on how to cook by gas. 

“As I have said before, the investigation of the 
high gas bill complaints show that in many cases 
the cause is directly traceable to sheer waste in the 
manner of using gas,” the mayor stated. 

“This little booklet will be sent to all gas users, 
and will be given to every housewife who wants the 
facts about using gas stoves, gas heaters, and other 
appliances. 

“Though most customers do not seem to under- 
stand it, it is a fact, I believe, that at least 20 per 
cert, probably more nearly 25 per cent, of every bill 
rendered for domestic service represents pure waste. 
1 am convinced by personal experience and observa- 
tion, and that of others who speak with knowledge, 
that an attentive and intelligent practice of economy 
in the use of gas by our customers and the keeping 
of their burners clean and correctly adjusted would 
effect very considerable savings.” 





Effect of Long Exposure to Low Concentra- 
tions of Carbon Monoxide 


While the effects of comparatively low concentra- 
tions of carbon monoxide for short periods under 
normal air conditions of temperature and humidity, 
with the subjects at rest, had been studied under the 
direction of the Bureau of Mines, the effects of long 
exposure under similar conditions with the subjects 
exercising strenuously and under conditions of high 
temperatures and humidities had not been deter- 
mined. Therefore, experiments have been started at 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., station of the bureau, to deter- 
mine the effects under conditions similar to those 
experienced by workmen exposed to carbon monoxide 
during their entire shifts over months of employment. 
A report of the results will be submitted when the 
work is completed. 


Use of Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen Mixture 
for Elimination of Carbon Monoxide 


from the Blood 


Investigations are being continued at the Pitts- 
burgh,:Pa., experiment station of the Bureau of Mines 
for the purpose of demonstrating the value of the car- 
bon dioxide—oxygen mixture in the treatment of car- 
bon monoxide asphyxia, especially with the object 
of finding the proportion of the mixture most effi- 
cient for administration, and of determining definitely 
the advisability or inadvisability of its use by first 
aid and mine rescue men. So far, the investigations 
irdicate that, while carbon monoxide is eliminated 
more rapidly from the blood by the use of the carbon 
dioxide-oxygen mixture than by any other method, 
there is the possibility of instances occurring in which 
its use might be a disadvantage unless administered 
by a physician, therefore administration by laymen is 
not yet recommended by the Bureau of Mines. 
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The Springfield Explosion 

The explosion in Springfield, Mass., a short time 
ago, which was described and pictured in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, while it shocked 
the entire industry once again gave gasmen an oppor- 
tunity to display that spirit which is so characteris- 
tic of the industry. It was noteworthy that not a 
gasman forgot for one minute his duty and every 
man stuck to his post until relieved. President 
Charles H. Tenney, in a statement issued shortly 
after the explosion occurred, pointed out this loyal- 
ty and paid a tribute to the men on the job. 

While as yet there have been received no clear 
reports of what caused the explosion the company 1s 
carrying on an investigation, and it is hoped within 
a short time that the officials will be able to learn 
just what was responsible. 

Despite the heroism displayed by the men in re- 
maining constant to their duty, there was some 
criticism evoked because of the location of the plant, 
which was in the business district. It was announced 
by the company that the plant would-be removed to 
another district as soon as possible. But the criticism 
was unjust. The gas plant was erected to care for 
the needs of Springfield and it was absolutely impos- 
sible to foresee that such'an accident could take place. 

It is reported that one theory advanced by a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Safety of Massachusetts, 
was that the gas which had escaped from a purifying 
box had been ignited by a spark from a passing loco- 
motive, the tracks of the railroad being adjacent to 
the plant. This, of course, is possible, but until the 
company has announced the results of its investiga- 
tion, nothing authentic can be learned. 

But while the industry extends to the Springfield 
Gas Light Company its sympathy because of the loss 
of life and the injury to persons and property, it 
cannot help but be proud of the splendid way in 
which the men stood up under the most severe test. 








A Dollar Gas Bill in N. Y. State Legislature 

Backed by the New York World and said to be a 
move in the fight for popular support between the 
Hearst papers and the World, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York State Legislature making 
dollar gas compulsory. The bill as introduced does 
not fix any standard, but we are reliably informed 
that within a few days an amendment calling for a 
B. T. U. standard of 550 minimum, or else a new 
measure having this provision will be presented. 

It is hard to understand just what the sponsors of 
the bill hope to attain except some brief glory which 
we are inclined to believe will react unfavorably. It 
is only a few short months ago that the United 
States Supreme Court declared the old.80 cent gas 
law unconstitutional, and under existing circum- 
stances there is no doubt but that this measure also 
would receive the same treatment. Conditions in the 
gas industry have not changed sufficiently to allow 
for this reduction at present. It may be that at some 
future time, when costs of labor and material have 
been reduced, that the gas rate will be lowered, but 
it seems certain that it cannot be for some consid- 
erable time. 

As was pointed out in the annual report of George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, prices which gas companies are called upon 
to pay for raw materials and the cost of labor will 
will not. allow for a reduction. Another factor en- 
tering into the situation is the record of the com- 
pany, which has already voluntarily made reductions 
of rates when conditions warranted. 

To our way of thinking the bill will only serve to 
give some publicity to some members of the Legis- 
lature and allow newspapers to provide space fillers 
for a short time. We entertain serious doubts as to 
whether it will even be passed. 
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Northampton Gas Light Co.’s Bowling Team 





Northampton Gas Light Co.’s Bowling Team 
Beats Leominster Gas Light Co.’s Team 


The Northampton Gas Light Co.’s Bowling Team 
was victorious.oyer-the.|eominster Gas Co.’s team 
in a match game played at Leominster, January 27th. 
Both teams have some excellent players and the game 
was followed with kee? interest. e Northampton 
team has rolled in the City League and two years 
ago won the City championship. The teams were 


evenly matched and it was only after some hard plug- 
ging that Northampton finished with a thirty-nine 
pin lead. C. Dunn who is a Western Massachusetts 
League bowler starred for the visitors and Anderson 
rolled high score for Leominster. Their score being: 
Dunn, 330 ; Anderson, 306. 

After the game there was an entertainment at 
the club rooms: ofthe Leominster Commercial Club 
and refreshments were served and an enjoyable time 
spent. 





Gum and Resin-Forming Constituents in 
Manufactured Gas 


The deposition of gummy and resinous material in 
consumers’ gas meters of a number of the larger 
cities in recent years is the source of difficulty and 
annoyance to both producer and consumer. An in- 
vestigation being conducted at the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines has for 
its purpose the determination of the gum-forming 
constituents in the gas, and their relationships to 
the deposition of the gum. Co-operative aid is be- 
ing received from the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany and from the American Gas Association, Dr. 
R. L. Brown serving as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee of the chemical committee of that body, on 


deposits in meters and gas pipes. The determination 
of the gum-forming constituents in the gas of one large 
city having the trouble mentioned above has practi- 
cally been completed. Considerable insight into the 
mechanism of gum formation has been gained. A sur- 
vey of meter conditions in a number of representative 
cities has been made, and those conditions correlated 
with operating conditions as found in those places. 


Another Slogan 


One good slogan deserves another. “Say it with 
flowers” has been followed by “say it with candy,” 
“say it with jewelry,” and “say it with music.” The 
latest slogan that we have heard and one that should 
be of interest to the gas man is “cook it with gas.” 
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The annual convention of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers was held at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, February 14 and 15. In spite 
of the fact that this meeting usually encounters a 
regular ‘New England snow storm on its first day, 
which was the case this year, the attendance was ex- 
ceptionally large. 

The New England meeting is usually a little dif- 
ferent from the average association meeting, inas- 
much as there were only a few set papers read, but 
much time is given to the discussion by the mem- 
bers of a series of questions which are of special in- 
terest to every gas company official and employee. 

This year there were a series of ten questions as 
follows: 


List of Questions 


1. What are the relative merits of various purify- 
ing materials? 


2. What is the best way to buy oxide, by weight 
or by the bushel? 


What are the merits of each method? 


Can the volume method be dispensed with in pur- 
chasing oxide by weight? 


3. What justification, if any, exists for the use of 
prepayment meters? 


4. What results and experiences have been ob- 
tained recently with the use of gas oil with a sulphur 
content higher than 4%? 


5. How valuable are indicating and recording in- 
struments in a gas plant? 
What return will they bring on money invested? 


6. What is the ultimate solution of the modern dis- 
tribution system? 


7. Where are the best methods of heating garages 
of the two-car type? 


8. What have been the actual results of gas light- 
ing campaigns on sales in New England during the 
previous year? 


9. Have those companies who have adopted auto- 
matic mechanical operation of carburetted blue gas 
machines found 


a. Any saving of floor labor? 

b. Any saving of clinker labor? 

c. Ability to easier obtain as operators men of 
intelligence rather than men of muscle? 

d. Savings in oil? 

. Savings in fuel? 

Increase in machine capacity? 


e 
f. 


New England Association in Annual Convention 


Gathering in Boston Marked by Large Attendance 





10. What are companies doing to overcome 14” 
and under size house piping in old houses, when the 
piping is used for fuel supply. 

These questions were discussed from every angle 
and much valuable information brought out. 

After the routine work on the first day, consisting 
of various official reports, etc., V. E. Bird, retiring 
president, delivered an excellent address, which will 
be published in a later issue of the American Gas 
Journal. 

The Nominating Committee presented the follow- 
ing names for officers and directors for one year: 

President, C. E. Paige, vice-president, C. H. Ten- 
ney & Co., Boston, Mass.; vice-presidents, H. N. 
Cheney, vice-president Boston Con. Gas. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and C. R. Pritchard, vice-president Low- 
ell, Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, John L. Tudbury, vice-president Salem Gas 
Light Co., Salem, Mass. 

Directors: W. B. Nichols, president Citizens Gas 
Co., Quincy, Mass.; F. C. Freeman, engineer Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; A. J. Smith, man- 
ager Concord Light and Power Co., Concord, N. H.; 
A. H. Scott, superintendent New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 


The first address was by B. W. Griffin, editor of 
Boston News Bureau. Mr. Griffin sketched the ups 
and downs of the important industries of the United 
States during the past ten years, and the points he 
specially emphasized regarding the gas industry was 
the great forward strides made in the matter of cus- 
tomer ownership. He said: “The man who buys his 
home is considered a good citizen, and why should 
not this man also be interested in owning part of the 
public utility companies which serve his daily 
needs?” 


He stated that this plan not only produced a state 
of mutuality of relationship, but, more important, it 
broadened the base of investment for the industry. 


Lowis Stotz, assistant secretary-manager American 
Gas Association, gave a brief outline of the principal 
activities new engaging the attention of the associa- 
tion, all of which are of great interest to the indus- 
try, and progress will be announced from time to 
time in bulletin or other form. 


W. H. Fulweiller, Philadelphia, Pa., presented 
what was pronounced to be the best paper ever writ- 
ten on the subject of “Naphthalene.” This paper 
was not in shape to be printed, due to the fact 
that a part of the material Mr. Fulweiller had spent 
a considerable time in preparing was not finished 
until the last minute, but the New England Asso- 
ciation will later issue the paper in pamphlet form 
and include the discussions. The tables and for- 
mulae will be published in an early issue of the 
American Gas Journal. 
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C. E. Paige read a report on “Industrial Salesman- 
ship Course.” This report covered the course held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
was very successful, and to which Mr. Paige and his 
associates devoted a great deal of attention. 

Other papers read were: “Co-operation Between 
the Gas Company and the Plumber,” by F. A. Wood- 
head, Arlington, Mass., and “Co-operation with the 
Gas Company from the Plumber’s Viewpoint,” by J. 
A. Laraway, of Winchester, Mass., both of which 
will appear in the Journal. 

The banquet was held Wednesday night and was 
largely attended. 

All in all, this was the best meeting from all 
angles the New England Association has ever had. 

Among those attending outside of the gas men 
from New England were included Col. Geo. R. Roper, 
Rockford, Ill.; Stanley Grady, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joe D. Taylor, Baltimore, Md.; W. E. Steinwedell, 
Cleveland, O.; J. Hawley Tussig, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and H. J. Long, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The new members elected were as follows: Earl 
L. Milliken, assistant manager Blackstone Valley 
Gas and Electric Co.; Raymond C. Downing, assist- 
ant superintendent Lowell Gas Light Co.;; Edward 
J. Conroy, sales and service manager Lowell Gas 
Light Co.; L. E. Knowlton, assistant to engineer of 
manufacturing Providence Gas Co.; T. C. Allen, su- 
perintendent of manufacturing Pawtucket Gas Co.; 
Alex. Macomber, treasurer Charlestown Gas and 
Electric Co.; H. L. Moore, gas engineer N. E. Fuel 
and Trans. Co.; Raymond L. Presbrey, assistant su- 
perintendent Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; K. P. 
Hatch, assistant superintendent Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. 

Associate members: M. B. Webber, engineer 
Marlboro-Hudson Gas Co.; I. S. Hall, vice-president 
C. H. Tenney Co.; George I. Smith, sales engineer 
B. F. Sturtevant Co.; Floyd G. Hatch, district man- 
ager, Foxboro, Mass.; T. I. Fenno, sales appliance 
manager Salem Gas Light Co.; M. L. Locke, man- 
ager Peabody branch office, Salem Gas Light Co.; 
G. S. Brawditch, assistant treasurer Salem Gas Light 

Co.; W. W. Shamer, vice-president Portland Gas 
Light Co. 


The program in full was as follows: 


Wednesday, February 14 


Meeting called to order by the president, 10 a. m. 
sharp. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Report of the directors. 

Election of new members. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer. 

Reading the list of deceased members. 

Reading of correspondence. 

Address of the president. 

Report of the nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Address by Mr. B. W. Griffin, editor of Boston 
News Bureau. Subject—‘Public Utility and the Re- 
lations with the Public.” 

Discussion of Questions Nos. 1 and 2. 

1:00 o’clock, Adjournment. 

2:30 o’clock, Reassembling. 

Paper—“Naphthalene,” by Mr. W. H. Fulweiller, 
of Philadelphia. 

Discussion of Questions Nos. 3 and 8. 

Adjournment. 


Dinner at 6:30 in the Swiss Room. 


Thursday, February 15 


Meeting called to order at 11 a. m. 


Report on “Industrial Salesmanship Course,” by 
Mr. C. E. Paige, of Boston. 


Discussion of Questions Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 
Adjournment at 1:00 p. m. 
Reassembling at 2:30 p. m. 


Paper—“Co-operation Between the Gas Company 
and the Plumber,” by Mr. F. A. Woodhead, of Ar- 
lington. 

Paper—“Co-operation with the Gas Company from 
the Plumber’s Viewpoint,” by Mr. J. A. Laraway, of 
Winchester. 


Discussions of Questions Nos. 7, 9 and 10. 





Carbon Monoxide Recorder 


Work of the Bureau of Mines on the ventilation of 
vehicular tunnels has developed the need of an in- 
strument to record continuously carbon monoxide 
over a range of concentrations up to about 10 parts 
in 10,000. For this purpose an instrument has been 
designed at the Pittsburgh, Pa., experiment station of 
the bureau, using multiple, differential thermocou- 
ples with a catalyzer between the junctions to cause 
carbon monoxide to combine with oxygen of the air. 
The heat of reaction produces across thermocou- 
ples a potential difference which, as a measure of car- 
bon monoxide concentration, it is proposed to record 
with a recording potentiometer. When the instrument is 
set up it will be calibrated with known mixtures of 
carbon monoxide in air. If it proves practicable, the 
instrument will also be useful around mines; blast- 
furnaces, metallurgical and chemical plants, gas mak- 


ing plants or wherever carbon monoxide creates 


hazards. 





Did You Ever Stop to Think That 
While the banks close for a holiday, 
While the stores shut up shop for Sunday, 
While the grocer says, “We have some ordered,” 
While the coal man tells you to wait a while, 
While the merchant moves to another town, 
While labor in other industries is on strike, 
While the manufacturer goes out of business, 
While the butcher makes you take something else, 
While the farmer says, “I'll sell when prices go up,” 
Your gas, electric light, telephone, street car and wa- 
ter supply companies keep right on serving the 
public, rich and poor alike, 365% days, 8,766 hours 
a year ?—Southwestern Water Works Journal. 
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This Is Too Much 


Over in Brooklyn, 

Last week, so I’m told, 
The weather decided 

To get rather cold. 


As soon as it did, 

The best I can learn, 
Everyone scrambled 

For something to burn. 


The dealers in coal 
Ran short in their stocks, 
And so began selling 
Some hand-painted rocks. 


They took Belgian blocks, 
Brickbats and some slack, 

And mixed them together 
*Till they looked nice and black. 


They sold it for coal, 

Of a quality fine, 
Irregular in size, 

Like all “run of mine.” 


Heartless is he, 
A man without soul, 
That Brooklyn inventor 
Of synthetic coal. 


In Ye Olden Tymes 


The Peddler is by no means a 
modern institution. Heé has flour- 
ished for a century or more. It was 
one of the profession, you will re- 
call, who in the wayside inn, after 
the accident to the coach, related 
the story of his uncle and the 
young lady with the shapely ankles 
which so charmed that prince of 
good fellows, Mr. Pickwick, of im- 
moral fame. 

Evidently in Dickens’ day, as at 
present, the Peddler picked up on 
his rounds all the good things that 
were going and excelled as a racon- 
teur. Furnishing amusement dur- 


ing rare intervals of leisure and 
promoting the laughter that so 
lightens the gloom of life, has ap- 
parently always been a “side line” 
of the craft. 


The Peddler—what would the 
world do without him? Like the 
skirmisher who leads the battal- 
ions into charge and on and on 
and upward to heights of victory 
he is ever at the front and heads 
the hosts of progress. He treads 
the waste places shoulder to shoul- 
der with the earliest settlers. 


And still there are some people 
today who have not yet realized his 
value or learned to treat him with 
the respect due to one of his stand- 
ing. 


The Curse of Gold 


No more will I seek millions 
To fill my safety vault. 

Endowing schools and colleges 
Is a grave and heinous fault. 


A. Carnegie, who labored 
And left a wealth of gold, 

Is criticized in public prints 
And by professors old. 


His Trustees find it difficult 
To give away his trust, 

The interest piles up day by day, 
Dispose of it, they must. 


The heads of schools of learning 
Instead of teaching Greek 

Are chosen for their cleverness, 
The trust fund coin to seek. 


They need not be familiar 
With ancient Roman lore, 
If they can use the telephone 
And get a million more. 


So what’s the use of striving 
And working night and day 
To save up many millions 
That are hard to give away? 


’Twill turn workers into beggars 
Ruin Learning’s brotherhood. 
So I think I’ll spend my earnings 


While the spending is still good. 








From the Coast 

The Monthly Message of the Pa- 
cific Gas Association for January 
tells the life history of Franklin S 
Wade, their president. It seems 
that about eighteen years ago 
Frank was a chemist entirely sur- 
rounded by the Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Company. In those 
days the chemist would do his 
work by taking everything from 
anything and consider the atom a 
respectable stopping place. After 
a while it began to be whispered 
that the atom was not as dignified 
as it was supposed to be. A lot of 
ions and electrons were using the 
atom as a hang-out. It was get- 
ting a reputation as a road house 
with all kinds of things in it, a 
regular place of orgy. To save the 
family name Frank took his coat 
and hat and stepped out before 
there was a scandal. 

In some respects it is too bad the 
disclosures disturbed Frank’s peace 
of mind. Being a chemist is in it- 
self a credential in these Volstead 
days. However, once the odor of 
gas penetrates the system it is dif- 
ficult to escape from the ancient 
and honorable profession: So 
since 1912 the crusade has been on 
As Superintendent of Operations 
for the Southern Counties Gas Co 
he has been one of the leaders in 
the movement of Utilities out of 
the wilderness. He has capitalized 
his middle initial, “S”, which ap- 
parently stands for Service, and 
every day in every way he is help- 
ing to make the gas business bet- 
ter. 

He plays golf so as to keep phys- 
ically fit to work and works so as 
to keep financially fit for golf. And 
he wears the funny clothes and 
everything. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Feb. 15, 1923 


Company. Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co............ Five Year 6s........ -May 1, 1925 109% 110% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s...... May 1, 1945 964 98 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... kaa Ce ey May 1, 1927 9514 96 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of : 

NE “Vicdiciivoacdeuct cous First Ref. 7%4s....... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol.-Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%4s......... Jan. 1,1935 87 88 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s...... May 1, 1949 81% 83% 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. (now Ist) 5s....Jam. 1, 1949 93% 95 
eee Rt ee Ci vedicexcccsicccs Gale G5 00 Bocas Jan. 1, 1947 100% 101% 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

PRE | skeiceds cévcnccccces BND Micah es peqensa Jan. 1, 1928 101% 103 
Hudson County Gas Co............ PG Bisa cee cudnnss Nov. 1, 1949 944% 96 
Laclede Gas Light Co............... Ref. & Ext. 5s....... Apr. 1, 1934 95 95% 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7%s...... Called Dec. 1 100 — 
Michigan Light Co...........s+ee First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 90% 91% 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... ee Gass hic ceasans May 1, 1927 931%, 94% 
Paciie Gas & Elec, Oo......2cccces Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1942 91% 92 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. Pirst & Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1940 10634 108 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp..........-.++: Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 97 98% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s.... Sept. 1,1947 92 93 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ gg ee July 1,1937 9% — 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 90 9114 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s.........Oct. 1,1949 83 85 
Southern California Gas Co.:...... PN Mite hinince owtaan Nov. 1, 1950 974% 99%4 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1,1957 915% 92 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... Gpemernl G8. 1. i ccceens Nov. 1, 1960 95 — 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 


Go. . cash cdc Giwnetadoced First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 90 91 





Gas Company Nets $533,578 


for Year 


Washington, D. C.—Net earnings 
of the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, according to the seventy-fifth 
annual report of the organization’s 
president, read at the shareholders’ 
meeting February 5, showed net 
earnings of $533,578.40 for the year 
ended December 31, 1922. 


The company’s operating revenues 
for the year totaled $4,715,613, as 
against operating expenses of $3,- 
547,277, while the net earnings for 
the year were $238,652 less than in 
1921. 

In the absence of Howard S. Ree- 
side, Corcoran Thom presided, and 
Ord Preston, vice-president of the 
company, read the president’s report 
Of the 130,000 shares outstanding 
95,886 were represented at the meet- 


ing. 


“The total net revenues of the 
company for 1922,” the report states 
“were $2,206,565.24. After deduct- 
ing taxes and adding other income 
there remains a gross corporate in- 
come of $961,684.34, a decrease from 
1921 of $209,312.61. This decrease 
is accounted for largely by the low- 
ering of the rates of gas to consum- 
ers in 1922 as compared with those 
in effect in 1921. In 1921 the com- 
pany received $1.32 for three months 
$1.25 for six months, and $1.10 for 
three months, while in 1922 the rate 
for the first three months was $1.10 
and for the last nine months $1.05 
The decrease was due also in a meas- 
ure to the high prices of coal and 
coke caused by the miners’ strike 
during July and August and the rail- 
way strike. 

“The amount paid in interest on 
the obligations of the company was 
$407,574. The amount paid in divi- 


dends was $468,000, the same as the 
last preceding four years. The 
amount added to surplus from the 
year’s operations was $66,578.40. 
bringing the total corporate surplus 
as of December 31 up to $6,592,654. 
The sum of $60,000 was set aside to 
apply to the 1922 income tax.” 

The total gas sales for 1922 were 
4,801,153,243 cubic feet, an increase 
over 1921 of 405,708,331 cubic feet. 
At the close of the year the company 
and its subsidiaries had 92,559 me- 
ters in use, an increase of 3,910 over 
the previous year. The total number 
of street lamps in use by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the end of the 
year was 10,783, an increase of 23 
for the year. 

The stockholders of the company 
of record January 15, 1923, num- 
bered 1,806, of which 971 were wom- 
en, and 226 other holders represent- 
ed stock held in fiduciary capacities 

The directors were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, as follows: How- 
ard S. Reeside, Ord Preston, Guy F 
Whiting, Joseph Leiter, James M 
Green, Robert D. Weaver and John 
D. McIlhenny. 


Gas Agreement Is Made 

Sioux Falls, S. D—A stipulation 
was reached February 1 between the 
Sioux Falls Gas Company and the 
City of Sioux Falls, whereby the 
temporary rate of $1.47, established 
some time ago, is to continue until 
August 1. This will mean that the 
present situation will remain un- 
changed until that time. The stipu- 
lation was reached before Judge 
James D. Elliott in chambers of the 
United States district court. 

The case grew out of efforts on the 
part of the company to raise its rates 
to $1.85. The city decided that a 
much lower rate would give the com- 
pany ample returns. As a result the 
$1.47 compromise was reached and 
on August 21, 1922, a stipulation 
was made putting this rate in effect 
until February 1 of this year. This 
agreement makes no change in the 
status of the case 
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NEWS 


Fights Erection of New Gas Plant 
Clinton, Mass.—The town plan- 
ning board, Edward W. Breed, 
chairman, and John B. O’Toole, 
clerk, which fought against the 
granting by the Board of Select- 
men of permission to the Clinton 
Gas Light Company to locate its 
proposed new plant on Parker 
Street, declares that the Springfield 
gas explosion of two weeks ago, 
proves that its contention that gas 
plants are dangerous to surround- 
ing property was founded on fact. 
Clerk O’Toole, speaking of the mat- 
ter, said that he could not at the 
time of the public hearings on the 
company’s petition understand how 
the company’s representatives in 
the face of the declaration of G. 
C. Neal of the public safety de- 
partment that gas plants are dan- 
gerous, could declare the exact op- 
posite and that there was no record 
of their exploding. The board is 
continuing its opposition. 


Gas Co. Collector Drops Dead 
in Office 

Denver, Colo.—Louis P. Lud- 
wig, 1192 South Logan street, for 
the last ten years a collector for 
the Denver Gas and Electric Light 
Company, dropped dead in the of- 
fice of the company January 31 
after an attack of heart disease 
The attack was superinduced from 
which he suffered two weeks ago 
according to Dr. R. H. McKeen. 
the physician summoned. Ludwig 
was sitting at his desk when he 
was overcome by the attack, ac- 
cording to employees of the depart- 
ment, and when F. A. Toatsbury 
claim agent of the collection de- 
partment, was summoned, he was 
dead. Ludwig was 39 years old 
and is survived by his wife. 


Gas Co. Storeroom Damaged by 
Smoke 

Milford, Mass.—The storeroom 
of the Milford Gas Light Company 
at 241 Main Street was damaged 
by smoke in the blaze which threat- 
ened the business district of Mil- 
ford last week. 





OF ( 
INDUSTRY 


Holds Annual Banquet 


Worcester, Mass.—The annual 
banquet of the employees of the 
Worcester Gas Light Company was 
held in the State Mutual restaurant 
on the night of February 8,. with 
Office Manager James F. Powers 
as toastmaster. Over 250 men and 
women were present. The speak- 
ers included Dr. Samuel B. Wood- 
ward, a director of the company ; 
Manager Edward B. Bauer and 
Treasurer De Witt Clinton. A let- 
ter was read from President Louis 
H. Buckley, who is in Indianapolis. 
Among the guests were two vet- 
erans of the concern, now pension- 
ers, Thomas Trainor, who was em- 
ployed by the concern 44 years, 
and Patrick Nolan, who worked at 
the plant for 45 years. There were 
songs by Miss Mary Ryan and 
George O’Brien, stories by James 
Cairns, a dance by James Brennan 
and cornet solo by Master Edward 
Robbins. Dancing and cards fol- 
lowed the dinner. 





Gas Company Sold 

Beverly, Mass.—A majority of the 
stock of the Beverly Gas & Electric 
Company, has been bought by Bos- 
ton interests, who have employed the 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., of Bos- 
ton, to operate it in the future. John 
West, of the firm of Macomber & 
West, engineers, Boston, handled the 
negotiations, and states that the pur- 
chase was made for investment. 


Discuss Erection of Holder 

Gardner, Mass. — Councillor 
James A. Timpany, in an open dis- 
cussion as to the gas holder which 
the Gardner Gas, Fuel & Light 
Company intend to erect next 
spring on Mechanic Street, voiced 
himself as opposed to the proposed 
gas holder, which will store 150,000 
cubic feet when finished. The dis- 
cussion did not come as the result 
of a petition to build, since all such 
requests for permits are referred to 
the building inspector. Mr. Tim- 
pany said he thought that the struc- 
ture should be further away from 


the residential section. As the re- 
sult of the discussion the matter 
was referred to a special commit- 
tee who will investigate the 
grounds and make a report to the 
City Council. When asked when 
his company would start to build, 
Resident Manager Roy B. Smith 
said that nothing could be accom- 
plished until the frost disappeared 
from the ground. , 





Gas Appliance Week to Be 
April 16 to 21 


San Francisco, Cal.—Plans were 
made for Gas Appliance Week, April 
16 to 21, at a luncheon of the Gas 
Appliance Society at the Stewart Ho- 
tel. Special demonstrations and ex- 
hibitions of gas appliances will be 
given by retailers during the cam- 
paign. M. M. Brown is chairman of 
the ways and means committee. San 
Francisco members of the State ad- 
visory committee, which will include 
representatives of gas appliance firms 
in all main California cities, are: J. 
A. Britton, first vice-president and 
general manager Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; A. B. C. Dohrmann, O. C. 
Bunster, Gus Lenoir, H. W. Jackson 
H. R. Basford and George P. Egle- 
ston, president of the Gas Appliance 
Society. 





Increases Plant Facilities 


The Princeton Utilities Company 
of Princeton, Ind., have just closed a 
contract with the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company for the installa- 
tion of a 5x4x4 ft. carburetted water 
gas set. This machine will be a du- 
plicate of the old set and will be in- 
stalled within the next 30 or 60 days. 
The contract also calls for a- new 
generator shell for the old machine. 

This utility expects a greater vol- 
ume of business next year and the 
new unit will place them on a better 
footing than they have ever been. 
The company is also contemplating 
the installation of a wash box of the 
proper size and an additional puri- 
fier. 
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Plan Additions to Plant 

Watertown, N. Y.—The Northern 
New York Utilities, Inc., Light and 
Power Building, Watertown, N. Y., 
will soon take bids for new retort 
house and additions and betterments 
to the gas plant operated by the com- 
pany on Engine Street. It has been 
estimated that the new improvements 
will involve an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $250,000. President 
John N. Carlisle states the coming 
season will see considerable exten- 
sions to present gas main system to 
care for the growing sections of the 
city. 





New Water Gas Apparatus for 
Columbus, Ga. : 

The Columbus Electric & Power 
Company of Columbus, Georgia, has 
awarded contract to the Gas Ma- 
chinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a new 6-foot double superheater 
carburetted water gas apparatus. 

This contract includes a complete 
6-foot set of latest design with over- 
head brick operating floor, reverse 
steam connections, with steam auto- 
matically interlocked, air and steam 
meters, explosion check valve, hy- 
draulically operated stack valve and 
auxiliary equipment. 

This new set will be placed in serv- 
ice in connection with the 5-foot wa- 
ter gas set which the Gas Machinery 
Company furnished in Columbus 
several years ago to enable the gas 
company to properly take care of 
its ever-increasing business. 

The plant and equipment at Co- 
lumbus is now all in the very best 
of up to date condition and is of 
ample capacity to supply the increas- 
ing demand for gas in this section 
of the South. 





Glover-West Retorts for Malden 

Contracts have been issued by the 
Malden and Melrose Gas Light Co. 
to the West Gas Improvement Co. 
of America for the erection of a 
plant to be equipped with the Glover- 
West Vertical Retort System. The 
new plant, which is an extension to 
present facilities, will be erected at 
the Malden Works and will have a 
daily capacity of 2,400,000 cubic feet. 

The benches are specially designed 
for the purpose of steaming and fol- 
low generally the description pub- 
lished in the Manufacturers’ Section 
of the American Gas Association Re- 
port for 1922. 


Authorizes Natural Gas Co. to Sup- 
ply Manufactured Gas as Well 
Albany, N. Y.~On February 6, 

Mr. Swift introduced a bill in the 
New York State Senate amending 
Section 61, Transportation Corpo- 
rations Law, by authorizing gas cor- 
porations furnishing natural gas to 
supply artificial or manufactured gas 
under their franchises in case supply 
of natural gas is inadequate. 

The added matter would appear to 
be superfluous in view of the fact 
that the public service commission 
now has power to allow a natural 
gas company to augment its supply 
by artificial gas under the provisions 
of Subdivision 2 of Section 66 of 
the Public Service Commission Law. 





H. G. Williams Sales Manager of 
Lambert Meter Co. 


The Lambert Meter Co. has an- 
nounced that H. G. Williams has 
been appointed sales manager of that 
company. Until Feb. 1, 1923, Mr. 
Williams was manager of the Caro- 
line Power & Light Co., Gas Divi- 
sion, at Raleigh, N. C., resigning to 
connect himself with the Lambert 
Meter Co. organization. 

Mr. Williams has been connected 
with the gas industry for the past 
twenty years, starting in the gas busi- 
ness at Newark, N. J., with the Citi- 
zens Gas Co. at the Front Street 
Works. Later with the Westchester 
Lighting Co. as superintendent of 
distribution at Mount Vernon, N. Y.., 
and division superintendent at Port- 
chester, N. Y. For ten years man- 
ager of different properties controlled 
by the American Gas Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and as manager of the 
gas division of the Carolina Power 
& Lght Co. of Raleigh, N. C., for 
the past three years. 

“Bert’s” many friends wish him 
every success in his new undertaking. 





Hartford Co. Erecting Addition to 
Plant 


Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford 
City Gas Light Company, of this 
city, has let the contract to the S. 
C. Poriss Company, 54 Church 
Street, this city, for a large brick 
and reinforced concrete addition to 
their boiler house building on Front 
Street. The addition will be 80 feet 
high, 20 by 40 feet. New equipment 
will be installed. 


Corpus Christi May Lay Own Gas 
Lines 


Corpus Christi, Texas.—Corpus 
Christi is going into the gas busi- 
ness—maybe. 

The commissioners have passed an 
ordinance calling a city election for 
March 5, at which time the residents 
will vote on a proposition authoriz- 
ing the city to issue bonds for $350,- 
000 to lay pipe lines and build con- 
duits. This means the city will take 
entire charge of distribution. A gas 
plant will also be built if the elec- 
tion carries. 


A statement issued by the commis- 
sioners to the people of the city points 
out that the system will be a profit 
maker and that despite the $350,000 
bonds, the income, even after all ex- 
penses are paid, will be sufficient to 
retire the bonds without any addi- 
tional taxes being paid by the citi- 
zens. 

If the election carries and the mu- 
nicipality-owned plant is installed, 
consumers will be charged but 50 
cents a thousand cubic feet of gas, 
while the present rate for the artifi- 
cial product is $1.95 a thousand 
gross. The city proposes to pay the 
owners of the well but 7% cents a 
thousand for the gas. It is contend- 
ed by the commissioners that the 
present artificial gas company has 
been afforded every opportunity to 
make a proposition for the distribu- 
tion of the gas through its mains, 
but no offer has been made. 

At the time the ordinamce was 
passed the manager of the local plant 
appeared before the commissioners 
and asked that the company be per- 
mitted to lay additional gas lines in 
the western part of the city. Two 
pipe lines bringing natural gas enter 
the city at this point. Until the elec- 
tion, at least, the consumers will be 
“still in the dark” regarding the nat- 
ural gas outlook. 





Removes Offices 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company has an- 
nounced that its Dallas sales office 
has been changed from Scollard 
Building to Magnolia Building, 
Room 617. This office is still in 
charge of Thomas W. Hanlon, 
Southwestern Sales Agent. 
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Dollar Gas Bill Introduced at 


Albany 


Albany, N. Y.—Not to be outdone 
by its driver, the New York Ameri- 
can, in its quest for a reason to 
“champeen the cause of the people,” 
at the suggestion of the New York 
World, a bill has been prepared and 
introduced in the Upper House of 
the New York State Legislature by 
Majority Leader James J. Walker, 
making Dollar Illuminating Gas in 
New York City compulsory. 


The bill is as follows: “AN ACT 
to amend the public service commis- 
sion law; in relation to the charge 
for illuminating gas in cities contain- 
ing a population of one million or 
over. 

“The People of the State of New 
York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

“Section 1. Chapter four hundred 
and eighty of the laws of nineteen 
hundred and ten, entitled ‘An act in 
relation to the public service com 
mission and the transit commission, 
constituting chapter forty-eight of 
the consolidated laws,’ is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new 
section, to follow section sixty-sev- 
en, to be section sixty-seven-a, to 
read as follows: 

“8 67-a. CHARGE FOR GAS IN 
CITIES OF ONE MILLION OR 
MORE. A gas corporation engaged 
in the business of manufacturing, 
furnishing or selling illuminating gas 
in a city containing a population of 
one million or over shall not charge 
or receive for gas furnished or sold 
in such city a sum per one thousand 
cubic feet in excess of one dollar. 
The public service commission, not- 
withstanding any other provision of 
this chapter, shall not allow a rate 
or charge in the case of such cities 
in excess of such sum. 

“$2. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 

The measure doesn’t attempt to go 
into heat units, but something along 
this line is almost certain to follow 
later as the expert opinion of the 
public service commission as to the 
standard of gas best suited for New 
York City in order that an adequate 
supply might be had with a reason- 
ably continued flow is very much 
discounted by certain scientific po- 
litical experts. The public service 
commission has set for New York 
City an average B. T. U. of 537 
which must not at any time fall be- 
low-525 B. T. U. as a standard; for 
the most of the rest of the State it 
has set 585 B: T. U. as the standard. 














A number of people in New York 
City, including some more or less dis- 
tinguished legislators, want to make 
550 B. T. U. the average standard, 
which would be an increase over 537 
of but 13 points, but would be dis- 
crediting to the engineering experts 
of the public service commission. 

Last winter there was considerable 
hue and cry that heat units should be 
determined by B. T. U. standard and 
some legislation was introduced on 
the subject; the public service com- 
mission acting on its own motion vol- 
untarily changed the system of meas- 
urement from candle power to B. T. 
U., a right it may exercise under the 
public service commission law, as 
amended in 1921, which gave it the 
prerogative of changing or altering 
any rate, fare, charge, condition, re- 
gardless of any contract, agreement, 
franchise or rate fixed by any agree- 
ment, franchise or general or special 
statute. 


Plants Making Improvements 

The Gas Machinery Company is 
under contract to install silica retorts 
and settings of their standard con- 
struction in the gas plants at Port- 
age, Wisconsin; Mobile, Alabama; 
Mt. Clemons, Michigan. 

All the above installations are du- 
plicates of work put in in the past 
and consist of sectional silica retorts 
and settings, complete with pro- 
ducers, recuperators and auxiliary 
equipment. 

The original settings of sectional 
silica retorts and settings were in- 
stalled in Mobile, Alabama, in 1911 
and some parts of this original work 
is still in successful operation. 





Henry M. Whitney Is Dead 

Boston, Mass.—Henry M. Whit- 
ney, head of the New England Gas 
and Coke Company, and Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1907, died recent- 
ly at his home in the Brookline 
district, after four days’ illness, 
aged 84 years. He was president 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and was director and trustee 
of more than a score of financial, 
industrial and public utility corpo- 
rations. He leaves a wife, who is 
visiting in Italy, a son, four daugh- 
ters, and four ssters. 





Sherlon Baldwin Joins Waterbury 
' Company 

Devon, Conn.—Sherlon Baldwin 

of Naugatuck Avenue, has assumed 

his duties in the engineering de- 

partment of the Waterbury Light 

& Power Company. 








Col. Percy Parker Dead 

Rye Beach, N. H.—Col. Percy 
Parker of Lowell, Mass., for many 
years a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Lighting Companies, died last 
week at his home on Main Street, 
in his 69th year. Col. Parker was 
at one time president of the Mid- 
dlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Old Lowell 
National Bank and a trustee of the 
City Institution for Savings. He 
was also a director of the Colum- 
bian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He graduated from Lowell 
High School and the United States 
Military Academy. He later served 
against the Indians in the West. 
He was later appointed to the staffs 
of both Gov. Russell and Gov. 
Greenhalge. Col. Parker is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Annie G. 
Parker ; three sons, Robert B. Par- 
ker, manager of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company of Rye, N. H., 
John M. C. Parker of Birmingham, 
Ala., and Percy Parker of Chicago, 
Ill., and one daughter, Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Clark, Jr., of New York. 





Retired Gas Man Dies 

Lynn, Mass.—Patrick Gorham, 
who for about 50 years was con- 
nected with the Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, died last week at his 
home, 545 Vine Street, of heart dis- 
ease, aged 86 years. He retired five 
years ago. He leaves three sons, 
Rev. John P. Gorham, pastor of 
St. Charles’ Church at Woburn and 
Patrick and Thomas J. Gorham of 
Lynn; also one daughter, Sister 
Faustina, a Catholic nun. 





Insurance Covered Springfield 
Explosion 

Springfield, Mass.—The Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company some time ago issued pol- 
icies totaling $450,000 in explosion 
insurance to the Springfield Gas 
Light Company, according to E. H. 
Hildreth of the insurance company. 
All but $50,000 of this insurance 
was turned over to other compa- 
nies, however, or reinsured, so that 
the company’s net liability in case 
all of the insurance is collected will 
be but $50,000. 





Purification Plant at Flint, Mich. 

The Koppers Company has re- 
ceived a contract from the Michigan 
Light Company, covering the design 
and erection of a liquid purification 
plant at Flint, Michigan, to have a 
capacity for purifying 5,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of coal and water gas per 
day. 
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Change American Gas Stock 
The American Gas & Electric 
Company has called a meeting ot 
its shareholders for February 20 to 
ratify a plan recommended by the 
directors for reducing the par of 
the common stock from $50 to no 
par and giving five shares of the 
new stock for one of the present. 

Reflecting the change in the cap- 
italization the common stock has 
advanced to 162. This stock has 
been paying $5 (10 per cent) per 
share annually and 4 per cent in 
stock. There is $6,005,900 of com- 
mon outstanding, or 120,118 shares 
Under the new plan there will be 
600,590 shares of common. stock 
outstanding. 

The American Gas & Electric 
Company is controlled by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company and is 
the largest public utility in the Unit- 
ed States. The subsidiary compa- 
nies operate in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, New Jersey 
and Illinois, serving a population of 
over 1,000,000. 


Congdon Explains Work of 
Gas Co. In Luncheon 
Speech 

Atlanta, Ga.—How a gas company 
must rely on the accuracy of its gas 
meter, despite the fact that many 
patrons cannot understand why their 
meters register more cubic feet than 
they have “figured out,” was the 
theme of an address January 30 be- 
fore the Atlanta Exchange Club 
luncheon by R. C. Congdon, general 
manager of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

While a merchant doing a credit 
business may have his customers sign 
a ticket or receipt for goods and con- 
front them with these slips in support 
of his bills, he said, a gas company 
must rely solely on the meter. 

“Tt is therefore essential,” he 
added, “that patrons have implicit 
confidence in the integrity and hon- 
estv of the gas company.” 

Mr. Congdon outlined the process 
of gas manufacture and its by-prod- 
ucts. such as tar and ammonia. He 
explained the purification process 
and the method of distributing gas 
to the homes and manufacturing 
plants. 

The Atlanta Gas Light Company 
Mr. Congdon pointed out, was or- 
ganized in 1852 and has never been 
out of commission. except for a 
short period during the Civil War. 

Tohn Gilmore, president of the 
club, presided at the luncheon and 
Sam Johnson, vice-president, intro- 
duced the speaker. 


Jeffers to Go to Indiana City 

Johnstown, N. Y.—George J. Jef- 
fers, general sales manager of the 
Fulton County Gas and Electric 
Company, has been promoted to a 
similar position in the sales depart- 
ment of the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company, at Hammond 
and Michigan City, Ind. 

Mr. Jeffers will be succeeded by a 
local man, Peter K. Malone, who has 
been in the sales department of the 
local company for several years. 

Mr. Jeffers will leave for his new 
post within a few weeks. He came 
to this city from Virginia in 1919 
and has shown himself a capable ex- 
ecutive and a hard worker. He has 
long been active in affairs of Harold 
Wilmot Post 137, American Legion 
and was elected commander of the 
post recently, assuming the position 
January 1. His promotion to the 
Western position is a distinct appre- 
ciation by his employers of his ster- 
ling qualities as a business man. 

Mr. Malone, who succeeds him 
here, has proven his worth and the 
fact that he is promoted from the 
ranks is one of the best indications of 
his ability. 


Oil During 1922 
The following table shows the 
states’ output of oil during 1922. It 
will be seen that there are only sev- 
enteen out of forty-eight states giv- 


ing forth oil: Barrels. 
SEF FOOR OP 148,846,845 
CRONE. ss oo be abcibe 139,116,000 
RRS Ss 120,145,856 
SR ee 35,648,880 
TERS ree eae 32,387,646 
8 SL tae 26,904,402 
RRR eo 16,138,375 
Ss 0 os a's int 9 420,000 
ok 6 Sines ax « 9,014,300 
Pennsylvania .......... 7,513,000 
West Virginia ......... 7,006,000 
De tt, ha 6,786,000 
ee oe 2,313,000 
I ie tacgs es . yal OOS 1,092,000 
DE EE G's ae oleae 1,004,000 
Se So. wes ccbmkwes 96,900 
Se as. ch eas 9 800 


Minneapolis Gas Co. Annual 
Report 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Net profit of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
for 1922 is placed at $245,039.85 in 
the annual report of the company 
filed yesterday with Dan C. Brown 
city comptroller. The gross income 
for the year was $3,355,332.56. This 
includes an item of $3,349,213.64 
covering the sales of gas. 





The gross operating expense was 
$2,470,173.40. Deductions for taxes, 
interest, etc., reduce the net profit on 
operation to $592,860.19. Interest 
on the bonded debt of the company 
and other charges amounted to $347,- 
820.34, leaving the net profit at $245,- 
039.85. 

The report says the company ex- 
pended during the year on extensions 
and improvements a total of $411,- 
693.54. More than $15,000 is charged 
to gas rate litigation during the last 
year. 

The city council is said to be pre- 
paring to instruct the city legal de- 
partment to take steps to petition the 
United States District Court for re- 
moval of receivership of the com- 


pany. 


Gas Co. Announces Growth 


of Department 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—It is announced 
by the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany that its Home Economic De- 
partment is growing. At each meet- 
ing the attendance, comprised of 
housewives increases. The depart- 
ment was inaugurated several months 
ago for the purpose of having con- 
sumers co-operate with the company 
in conserving gas because of the coal 
situation. 

At the last lecture Miss Marjorie 
Pidgeon, in charge of the depart- 
ment, was elated with the interest 
displayed by the large number of 
women present. 


Gas Co. Pays Big Tax 

Spokane, Wash.—City Treasurer 
W. G. Ross has received a remittance 
of $10,378 from the Spokane Gas 
Company in payment of its franchise 
tax of 2 per cent on gross earnings 
of $519,922. This was said to be the 
largest payment of franchise taxes 
made by the gas company in recent 
years.: The following comparison 
with former years is given: 1922. 
$10,378 ; 1921, $8,697; 1920, $7,756: 
1919, $6,460; 1918, $5,905. 


Coal Company Seek Wage 
Reduction 

The Liberty Coal Company of 
Trinidad, Colorado, late in Janu- 
ary asked the State Industrial 
Commission for permission to 
lower the wages of the employees 
to the 1919 scale. The present 
scale is on the basis of $7.75 a 
day, while 1919 scale was $5.25. 
An investigation and a decision will 
be made. 
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Demand for Gas in Small 


Plants Increases 

Steady expansion in the demand 
for gas as fuel in so-called smaller 
manufacturing continues to be a fea- 
ture of the company’s industrial gas 
business. Almost every week devel- 
ops a new use for the fuel in this field, 
notwithstanding the fact that a 
survey made some time since by 
the American Gas Association in- 
dicated a list of potential gas fuel 
users that took up a considerable 
space in the printing of it. 

In the company’s territory there 
has been in the last few years con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
small establishments using as part of 
their manufacturing processes some 
form of heat treatment. People in 
the industrial gas department say 
each one adopting gas finds at once 
that it is superior to other fuels for 
the particular purpose.—Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois 
News. 


Gas Company Is Host to 100 
Architects 

Scranton, -Pa. — The Scranton 
Gas & Water Company on February 
5 entertained more than 100 local 
architects, plumbers and builders 
in its new Jefferson avenue home. 
The affair had for its purpose the 
promotion of closer co-operation 
between interests represented in 
the installation of gas piping and 
gas appliances in the homes and 
business buildings of the city. 

Worthington Scranton, president 
of the company, presided. Ad- 
dresses were given by C. E. Bart- 
lett, of Philadelphia, representing 
the Ruud Heater Company, manu- 
facturers of water heaters of all 
kinds; Frank H. Hutchinson, of 
Cleveland, O., representing the 
General Gas Light Company, and 
C. H. French, of the Leon M. 
Crane Company, of New York. 
manufacturers of gas stove appli- 
ances. 

The speakers all gave glowing 
accounts of the progress of the gas 
industry and explained how new 
appliances are stimulating the sup- 
ply of manufactured gas being 
piped into thousands of residences 
office buildings, manufacturing 
plants and other places. 

Mr. Bartlett particularly called 
attention to the remarkable in- 
crease in the use of gas appliances 
in the United States. It was his 


contention that the people are rec- 
ognizing the convenience and effi- 





ciency possible to be obtained 
through the employment of gas as 
a fuel. Figures were presented to 
show that in 1920 a total of 320,- 
000,000 cubic feet of manufactured 
gas was consumed in this country 
or a gain of more than 100 per cent 
over the consumption of 1910. 

“One-half of the population is 
now served with gas mains and 
over 90 per cent of all meals pre- 
pared in the United States are 
cooked with gas,” he said. “This 
fuel,” Mr. Bartlett said, “is the 
most efficient way of conserving 
the natural coal resources. Only 
two things remain to bring abso- 
lute comfort to American families 
and these are the automatic opera- 
tion of appliances for furnishing 
heat and water. There are 8,000,- 
000 gas ranges and about 1,250,000 
gas water heaters installed in 
homes and various other places 
and from an economical standpoint 
they are effecting a big saving to 
users of the fuel.” 


Facts About Cities Service 

Clare H. Stannard, general man- 
ager of the Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Company, on his return from 
New York, announced a banquet was 
held in the Daniels and Fisher tea 
room, and 528 members of the Do- 


herty Men’s Fraternity attended. 
Mr. Stannard addressed the meet- 
ing: . 


“The growth of the company in 
thirteen years is astounding. Begin- 
ning in a small way in three rooms 
with six men, the company today 
controls 150 gas, electric, water. 
street railways and oil companies. It 
occupies four floors in a New York 
office building, employs 600 men in 
these offices and has more than 18,- 
000 men and women in its entire or- 
ganization. Outside engineers have 
estimated that the total oil stored un- 
derground in its properties is 168,- 
000,000 barrels. It would require 
fifteen years to bring the oil to the 
surface. Many of the properties av- 
erage 50,000 barrels of oil to the 
acre. This average of 50,000 barrels 
of oil to the acre is greater than in 
the famous Salt Creek pool of Wyo- 
ming, where it is estimated the re- 
coverable oil per acre amounts to 
20,000 barrels. 

“Appraisals of Cities Service 
properties by outside engineers give 
them a value of $500,000,000. Se- 
curities issued amount to only $300.- 
000,000. The company has 3,000 oil 
wells in thirty-five different locali- 








ties, and during the war produced 
60,000 barrels of oil daily. 

“A total of 2,000 miles of pipe line 
is operated by the Cities Service 
Company, along with seven refiner- 
ies and 4,874 tank cars. From its 
operations the company derives an 
average net income of $1,000,000 
There are 80,000 stockholders. 

“T predict that within the imme- 
diate future oil will bring a price of 
$3 per barrel.” 

In 1910 Henry L. Doherty wanted 
some natural gas and started drilling 
for it in the Eldorado field of Kan- 
sas. After spending $40,000 he was 
disappointed because he struck oil 
and not gas, but the momentary dis- 
appointment soon vanished and Mr. 
Doherty as usual made millions with 
his find. 

The evening at the banquet table 
was most enjoyable, V. L. Board, 
general superintendent of the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Company, act- 
ing as toastmaster, and the Doherty 
Men’s Fraternity band rendering 
melodious music. 

In the recent Community Chest 
drive, a charitable venture, the audit- 
ing department of the company led 
the whole city with 127 per cent and 
a silver loving cup was given them, 
the Rev. George B. Vosburgh mak- 
ing the presentation speech. 

Under the circumstances, of 
course, only coal tar products could 
be drunk from the cup, but they have 
forty varieties—so there! 


Carbonization Committee 
Organizes 


An organization meeting of the 
Carbonization and Complete Gasifi- 
cation of Coal Committee was held 
at American Gas Association Head- 
quarters, Friday, February 2nd. The 
committee planned its work for the 
ensuing year and organized the fol- 
lowing sections: 

Operators’ Section, Complete Gasi- 
fication of Coal Section, Low Tem- 
perature Carbonization Section, 
Builders’ Section. 

The following members were pres- 
ent: R.G. Porter, chairman; E. H. 
Bauer, C. R. Bellamy, E. G. Black- 
well, F. G. Curfman, Dr. H. A. Cur- 
tis, J. S. DeHart, Jr., W. H. Earle, 
O. B. Evans, A. C. Klein, C. V. Mc- 
Intyre, W. R. Morris, W. E. Stein- 
wedell, J. H. Taussig, Geo. E. Whit- 
well, L. J. Willien, C. J. Wright and 
H. W. Hartman, secretary. 
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Industrial Men Meet at Pitts- 
burgh—Committee Plans 
Work for the Year 
(By Special Correspondent) 

The meeting of the Industrial Gas 
Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
January 16th, is of great interest to 
the manufacturer of industrial ap- 
pliances as well as to the gas men 
who are directly engaged in the in- 
dustrial work of the gas industry 
Industrial men throughout the coun- 
try have realized that the industrial 
business is in need of special atten- 
tion, and it is the aim of this com- 
mittee to aid the manufacturers and 
gas companies to such an extent that 
a greater number will be attracted 
to the association. 

The committee which met at Pitts- 
burgh is made up of industrial men 
who are well known throughout the 
gas industry and who will make 
every effort to benefit the business 
through the sale of gas and gas ap- 
pliances in large volumes. The 
following 13 members were present 
at the Pittsburgh meeting: J. B. Al- 
lington, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; F. F. Cau- 
ley, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.. 
Chicago, Ill.; H. Vittinghoff, Stone 
& Webster, Inc., Boston, Mass.; N 
T. Sellman, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y.; J. F. Reyn- 
olds, Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, N. Y.; E. D. Milener, Con- 
solidated Gas, Light & Power Co. 
Baltimore, Md.; F. M. Rosencrans 
Henry L. Doherty Co., New York. 
N. Y.; H. H. Smith, Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. ; W. T. 
Rasch, Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Henry O. Loebell 
Combustion Utilities Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; D. J. Harding, York 
Gas Co.,-York, Pa.; E. J. Stephany, 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. 
P. Leinroth, Public Service Gas Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Special attention was given to a 
program for the next annual conven- 
tion of the association. It is planned 
to have three afternoon meetings, at 
which industrial men will meet to 
discuss industrial matters, in addi- 
tion to the part taken in the general 
session of the association. Manufac- 
turers of industrial equipment will 
be invited to present information re- 
garding the appliances and to enter 
into the discussion at one of the ses- 
sions. 

Valuable data and information to 
the small gas companies is to be pre- 
pared by members of the committee 
Industrial booklets and pamphlets on 


many subjects will be prepared. 

A second meeting of the commit- 
tee will be held in New York City. 
when sub-committees now at work 
will report and further details 
worked out. The plans proposed for 
sessions at the annual, convention 
should produce great interest on the 
part of industrial men and increase 
the attendance of industrial appli- 
ance manufacturers at the conven- 
tion, resulting in a greater number 
and better appliances exhibits. 


Increased Gas Service in Co- 


lumbus, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga.—The gas depart- 
ment of the Columbus Electric and 
Power Company is planning to ex- 
pend about $18,000 in the near fu- 
ture on increased equipment for the 
purpose of giving Columbus patrons 
a more extensive and increased serv- 
ice, according to an announcement 
by Manager R. M. Harding. 

Engineer H. Vittinghof, of the gas 
department of the Stone & Webster 
office, in Boston, has been in the city 
looking over the properties and he 
has concluded a contract by which 
certain machinery will be secured for 
the local utilities company. Besides 
the machinery for the manufacture 
of gas it will be necessary to install 
a large amount of piping and another 
building will have to be constructed 
to house the outfit, it was said. 

Mr. Harding stated that the ma- 
terials would probably be in the city 
ready for work to begin on erection 
by April 1st, and that by the first of 
the following month the new part of 
the plant would be in operation. 

Details of the new machinery 
which has been ordered were given 
by Manager Harding as follows: 

“Contract has been let with the 
Gas Machinery Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a 6-foot carburetted 
water gas apparatus. 

“This set will be capable of mak- 
ing about 750,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day and will be of sufficient size 
to be a complete relay to the present 
equipment. 

“The present equipment consists 
of one 5 foot water gas set capable 
of making about 400,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day and three coal gas 
benches capable of making about 60,- 
000 feet per day each. 

“This installation means that the 
local company is taking steps to in- 
sure uninterrupted supply of gas to 
the citizens of the city by installing 
additional apparatus, so that in case 
of failure of one set there will be 
another ready to carry on. 


“The present consumption of gas 
averages between 200,000 and 225,- 
000 cubic feet per day in summer 
and between 400,000 and 450,000 cu- 
bic feet in winter. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the 
local company is taking steps to in- 
sure this city with ample manufac- 
turing capacity for gas for some lit- 
tle time to come.” 


Water Gas Generating Set Is 
Installed 


The installation of a water gas 
generating set at Station No. 24, 
Kankakee, of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, is 
practically completed and, thus can 
produce gas at any time. This ap- 
paratus has a capacity greater than 
the coal gas plant on which Kanka- 
kee has been dependent heretofore. 
At present it is not the intention to 
operate this machine to capacity, buf 
to use it in conjunction with the coal 
gas apparatus. The output of the 
machine will be limited to approxi- 
mately 100,000 cu. ft. per day, or an 
eight-hour run daily. 

Making Station No. 24 a combined 
coal and water gas plant, necessi- 
tated, besides the installation of the 
generating set, an additional meter 
condenser, exhauster, oil tank, 
scrubbers and pumps, with all the 
necessary new piping. One of the 
storage holders, whose capacity is 
100,000 cu. ft., was converted into a 
relief holder, to which the gas flows 
directly from the machine. It is then 
pumped through the scrubbers and 
the station meter into purifiers, 
where it is mixed with the coal gas. 
From the purifiers it is forced into 
the commercial holder, ready for dis- 
tribution to the consumer. The ca- 
pacity of Station No. 24 and the flex- 
ibility of this latest installation will 
enable Kankakee’s demand for gas to 
be easily met and anticipated, and 
the «service to consumers will be 
sharply improved. 


Reduces Rate in Newburyport 

Newburyport, Mass.—A reduction 
in the price of gas by the Newbury- 
port Gas and Electric Company has 
been reported to Mayor Carman. The 
sliding scale is continued. The net 
prices are to be 80 cents for the first 
100 cubic feet, 25 cents per hundred 
for the next 400 feet, and 17 cents 
per hundred for all gas consumed 
thereafter. The reduction makes the 
first thousand feet cost $2.65, instead 
of $2.73. 





